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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tae enterprise of our brilliant and popular visitor, the King 
of Afghanistan, in flying over the Metropolis, naturally 
. aroused immense interest. It was an impor- 
— tant, as well as a sensational, event, as it 
- afforded those who believe that the future of 
this country, as of every other country, depends on our 
acquiring “‘ Air Sense ”’ and building aircraft an opportunity 
they were quick to seize to review the position and to empha- 
size British weakness as an Air Power. In an elaborate 
special article on “ Air Defence” by “ Our Aeronautical 
Correspondent,” enforced by a leading article on “‘ Defence 
by Air,” The Times (March 22nd) set out the facts in a 
manner that would be described as “alarmist” in a less 
sober and responsible organ. Its exposition may doubtless 
be regarded as embodying the semi-official views of the Air 
Ministry, whose orators “make no bones” about their 
conviction that Armies and Navies are “‘ back numbers,” as 
the wars of the future will be decided aloft. Being imbued 
with that faith, they naturally and properly hold that 
Armies and Navies cannot be too small, nor Air Forces too 
large. Indeed, if they be right we should forthwith scrap 
the Fleet and the fragment of the Army that post-war 
statesmanship has left us and add our Naval and Military 
Estimates to those of the Air Ministry, which would thus 
tise from £16,000,000 to £120,000,000. Whether that would 
satisfy aerial “‘fans’’ we cannot say, because the Command 
of the Air, unlike Command of the Sea, has no limits, except 
the firmament, and there would always be fresh worlds to 
conquer and further dangers to guard against. It is sufficient 
for the moment that London is in peril, according to the 
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Aeronautical Correspondent of The Times, whose apprehen- 
sions are shared by his colleagues in Printing House Square, 
including a level-headed editor. This is somewhat serious, 
all the more as such fears animate a powerful section of the 
Government, as well as a great body of newspapers. Unless 
we wake up we are liable to be blotted out at almost any 
moment. That is substantially the moral drawn by The 
Times from the daring of the King of Afghanistan, whose 
flight is the peg on which this forecast is founded. In the 
event of its proving sound, it supplies an additional reason 
for the hearty welcome of all classes to His Majesty for 
awakening us to some sense of realities. 


THE last war, which was not so many years ago, was not 
decided in the air, but on sea and on land, with the air as 
‘ a useful adjunct. As an offensive arm, avia- 

jn ol tion must be pronounced a failure from 1914 
to 1918, despite prodigious efforts by the 

enemy against the Allies as by the Allies against the Father- 
land. At the time, as everything that happens in the air is 
liable to be exaggerated, the Germans believed that their 
Zeppelins were annihilating the cities of England and shat- 
tering the moral of the British people, that Woolwich 
Arsenal existed no more, that London was a mass of ruins, 
while the Grand Fleet cowered in harbour lest it should be 
blown sky-high from aeroplanes. So we, and doubtless our 
Allies, were encouraged to imagine that similar things had 
happened to Germany. But when the fog of war cleared 
away, it became apparent that the rdle of aerial offensive 
on either side was relatively, almost ridiculously, small. 
Not one single town was destroyed by air raids, nor was 
any battleship on any sea put out of action. London was 
constantly bombed by aeroplanes, and on one occasion a 
Zeppelin appeared to be sitting over Piccadilly Circus, 
which by every calculation should have been obliterated. 
As a matter of fact, it only left a hole in the roadway and a 
certain amount of broken glass. These were doubtless 
miraculous escapes—indeed there were so many such miracles 
as to raise doubts as to the efficacy of bombing aeroplanes. 
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The present writer had the surprise of his life on going into 
occupied Germany early in 1919, and being unable tu find 
any trace of that “devastation” which the Independent 
Air Force was supposed to have wrought on the Rhineland, 
and of which the most lurid accounts had appeared in the 
British Press, founded on the reports of aviators, who 
honestly believed there was nothing left of any place at 
which they had discharged a bomb. We do not know what 
effect our aerial offensive may have had on the moral of 
the German people, but German raids on England can 
only be described as so many godsends—we could not have 
dispensed with one of them. They aroused our people as 
nothing else did and brought the war home to many slug- 
gards. Even the Air Ministry would be hard put to it to 
demonstrate that the Royal Air Force was more than an 


' auxiliary of the Army and Navy in the Great War, though 


admittedly quite invaluable as a means of acquiring informa- 
tion. 


THE answer to such observations is so obvious as to be 
hardly worth making. Aerial warfare, we are told, was 
; “in its infancy’ during the last war. In 
ell the interval aviation has made such giant 
strides that nothing that happened before 

affords any clue to what would happen again, and with 
machines flying three hundred miles an hour, hurling 
bombs of hellish power, wars hereafter will be won by whoever 
gets in the first blow, just as they will be lost by any nations 
that allow themselves to be caught napping. That is sub- 
stantially the thesis of The T'1mes, and if it be correct, instead 
of entering on an era of enduring peace, we are living on the 
edge of a volcano. While doing full justice to the wonderful 
work of Sir Hugh Trenchard and the Air Staff for having 
brought into being “‘a force which in the quality and skill 
of its personnel, the development of strategy and tactics, 
and the steady pursuit of technical improvement of equip- 
ment, as dictated by the higher strategy, will bear comparison 
with any other in the world,” The Times Aeronautical Corre- 
spondent declares “its heel of Achilles is in supply and 
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maintenance.” It being common ground that “ the first 
weapon in action”’ in any future war will be the Air Arm, and 
that it will move swiftly, ““ Any nation not the aggressor, 
and therefore starting the battle on the defensive, will be 
gravely handicapped if its Air Force, however efficient, 
is greatly inferior in numbers to that of the enemy.” What 
we must grasp is that ‘“‘the aeroplane is most effective as 
a weapon of offence.” Therefore “the most useful contri- 
bution to security that Air Defence can make, is the main- 
tenance of an offensive bombing force of such strength that 
no other nation will risk the destruction of its own material 
wealth by attempting to demolish the enemy’s.” That is 
admittedly the raison d’étre of military aviation in the wicked 
world in which we still live and are likely to remain, even 
after it has been “‘ made safe for democracy,” and “the 
true spirit of Locarno”’ inspires our Responsible Statesmen 
while the blessed League of Nations provides a noble stage 
for the utterance of political commonplaces, amiable senti- 
mentalism, and “idealistic propaganda” by the Saints of 
the Soviet. 


THE Times roughly brings us down from the world of 
dreams to brutal bedrock fact, in reminding us that no 

.. Home Defence Force can be improvised at 
ha Essential hort notice, “and unless large reserves already 
exist, the fighting defensive machines guarding 
vital spots would be hard-pressed from the start by an 
enemy largely freed from fear for the safety of its own 
centres of industry and population.” In other words, we are 
just as liable to be taken unawares in 193— as we were in 
1914, only much more so, for while our Government is 
pronouncing the impending and inevitable conflict ‘‘ unthink- 
able,” the other side will get in the first, the decisive, and 
the fatal blow. So far are we from possessing an adequate 
Home Defence Force that the Aircraft Industry affirms 
that we should be held up, even if we survived the first shock, 
by our lack of reserves of engines and trained personnel. 
To.make matters worse “ vital centres of aircraft and aero- 
engine production”’ lie “within easy range of bombing 
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aircraft’? as indicated by this article, whose author suggests 
that there has been no agreed plan of co-ordination between 
the various fighting departments for meeting emergencies. 
“Short of air supremacy, equality in fighting value, if not 
in numbers, is the essential aim.’”’ To-day only 12 fighting 
squadrons are ready to defend a front which extends from 
Salisbury Plain round the south of London up to the Wash, 
and even when the authorized programme of 52 squadrons 
for Home Defence is attained, there will only be “18 fighter 
squadrons”’ with “‘21 regular bombing squadrons,” and 
“13 non-regular bombing squadrons for offensive action.” 
The full programme, we gather, demands 556 aircraft, of 
which so far we have only 264, though including the non- 
regular units, “‘ which are not fully manned,” 356 machines. 
It is true that the first-line strength was stated in the House 
of Commons to be 750 aircraft, but that includes overseas 
units, and ‘“‘the fate of the British Empire depends upon 
the maintaining of its heart inviolate, and . . . its heart is 
London. Yet the Air Estimates for the coming year do not 
provide for the addition of a single squadron to our Home 
Defence Force.’’ Herein lies our weakness and our danger, 
because, according to the Air view, the British Navy is, so to 
speak, “little more use than a sick headache ”’ in guarantee- 
ing the ocean highways, as incoming ships would be destroyed 
unless protected by aircraft. The danger-point is no longer 
at sea, ‘* but at the focal points of contact with the intricate 
and vast distributing system on land.”’ Thus some 10,000,000 
people rely on the Port of London for their sustenance, 
ie. nearly one-quarter of the total population of Great 
Britain, ‘‘and that the most vulnerable to air attack.” 
It is not, as some sensationalists imagine, “‘ the gassing of 
the citizens of big towns,” but the stomach of the nation 
that would be the enemy’s objective—in fact “‘ the incon- 
veniences, if not the horrors of poison gas, could very well 
be deferred if the first objectives were attained.”’ Such are 
the unpleasant possibilities brought home to us by the first 
flight of a King over London. ‘‘ This brief and necessarily 
broad outline of the Air Defence problem could easily be 
carried much farther, but it may serve to suggest the weight 
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of the responsibility resting upon the Air Staff.”” Incidentally, 
as compared with our own beggarly Air Force, it is pointed 
out that France has a total establishment of first-line aircraft 
estimated at 1,434 machines, a first reserve of 700, and a 
war reserve of approximately 1,400, supported by 34 aircraft 
and aero-engine factories. According to The Times, ‘‘ what 
is to one nation a weapon of defence only, is to another 
nation a spear capable of reaching its heart.’”? We are 
warned against ‘‘a National assumption that the old con- 
ditions of security exist when they have ceased to be.” 
Such is the opinion of the Aeronautical Correspondent of 
The Times, with which the leading article is at one, its gist 
being contained in the statement: ‘ No other country is 
more exposed to the perils of attack by air.” 


No one dislikes more than we do to live in a Fool’s Paradise, 
either as regards the land, the sea, or the air. We have felt 

for some years that, though aviation might 
The Enemy? become “a danger . this nmin it 
could never bring any advantage to compensate for the loss 
of our insular security. For this reason we are unable to 
share the passion which possesses many of our politicians 
and most journalists on the miraculous progress of flying, and 
we cannot regard it as a British interest to stimulate inter- 
national aerial competition. The discovery that man can 
fly is among the disasters of modern civilization, and may 
conceivably prove catastrophic to our own country. Obvi- 
ously those newspapers discharge a patriotic duty which, 
being themselves convinced that we are in deadly peril, 
endeavour to arouse their somewhat somnolent countrymen 
before it is too late. But we are entitled to ask one or two 
questions, the answer to which affects other and possibly 
larger issues than British Aerial Policy. If London is 
threatened with destruction from the sky, those bombs must 
be hurled from aeroplanes coming from somewhere and 
belonging to some foreign country. We had no illusions 
from 1900 to 1914 as to what Power regarded us as her 
objective, though Heaven knows it was difficult enough to 
persuade the politicians of any Party to take the German 
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danger seriously. Who are our aerial adversaries? Against 
whom must we expand our Air Force until, in the words of 
The Times, we have “ equality,” if we cannot have “ suprem- 
acy”? If London be vulnerable, it is only vulnerable to 
nations within range. Of these we may omit three, namely, 
the Irish Free State, Holland, and Belgium, the two former 
because they are not yet serious flying nations, and are 
therefore no immediate menace, and the latter because she 
is a friendly nation to whom any British disaster would be 
an unspeakable calamity. Frankly, we cannot conceive 
Belgium lending herself to any anti-British aggression. 
There remain Germany and France. It is surely somewhat 
significant that journals that attach infinitely more import- 
ance to the spread of “the true spirit of Locarno” than 
we do, and which ab initio have hailed the League of Nations 


as “the hope of the world,”’ never so much as mention either 


of these factors in their flesh-creeping propaganda on behalf 
of bombing aeroplanes that are declared to be urgent, unless 
we wish to be wiped out. 


WE take it that England can only be annihilated by one or 
other of “the Locarno Powers,” of whom Germany and 

France alone are in a geographical position to 
— >” undertake that task. We have never concealed 
Power from ourselves that there must be a vast num- 

ber of persons in the Fatherland—far more 
than our Mugwumps and Pacifists acknowledge—who are des- 
perately keen to get even with us by reversing the verdict of 
1918, and who would stick at nothing to achieve that purpose. 
This is not because Germany is inhabited by criminals or 
lunatics, but by human beings, and it is a natural human desire 
on the part of anyone who has been knocked out to return the 
compliment. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s friend, Herr Strese- 
mann, the German Foreign Minister, presumably shares the 
national ambition, and, being exceptionally astute, is masking 
his designs from his opposite number in this country. Pre- 
sumably Germany will at her own time seek to get a bit of 
her own back through the air, and all we should ever ask in 
her case is whether her aerial preparations have reached the 
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stage at which she could make a sudden mass attack on 
London. As to this we have no knowledge, and must leave 
those who have to answer it. We cannot consent, however, 
to regard France, though an infinitely greater Air Power 
than any of her neighbours, as the enemy against whom we 
should prepare, as appears to be demanded by our aerial 
“fans.” Like Germany, France is inhabited by human 
beings of no low order of intelligence, and it is inconceivable 
that any considerable number of them can desire to blot 
out London, which would be almost as dire a disaster to 
France as would be the disappearance of Paris. We learnt 
during four fateful years to appreciate what England’s 
position would be in Europe should misfortune overwhelm 
France. Our neighbours are anything but fools, and however 


much the Snowdens, the Lloyd Georges, the Beaverbrooks, © 


or even the Birkenheads may enjoy sticking pins into them, 
the French nation must realize how deplorable would be their 
future if Great Britain disappeared. 


UNLEss homicidal maniacs acquire control of one or other 
Government of the Entente, we should, without extravagance, 

be able to apply to war between our two 
Kay Seal > countries a phrase beloved of Responsible 
Statesmen, and occasionally bestowed by 
them where it is not appropriate, namely “ unthinkable.” 
We cannot suppose that the Air Ministry, or The Times, 
seriously regard an Anglo-French war for the command of 
the air as one of those contingencies against which reasonable 
men should prepare. France only looms large in aerial 
propaganda for purposes of comparison, because she happens 
to possess more fighting squadrons than any other country, 
and is therefore useful to those who regard our destiny as 
lying aloft, where, ex hypothesi, we cannot be too strong. If 
the Air Ministry and its powerful advocates in the Press be 
right, and our country liable to sudden and unforeseen 
attack, other Departments and the Government as a whole 
are manifestly wrong, because Admiralty, War Office, 
Foreign Office, and Cabinet comport themselves as though 
another war were beyond the range of practical politics. 
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Politicians of all Parties encourage the country to go “‘ nap” 
on the League of Nations, which is declared to be the pivot 
of British policy, while part of the Ministry is constantly 
abroad, dancing attendance at Geneva. But what, we may 
ask, is the use either of the League, of ‘“‘ Locarno,” or any of 
these endless conferences on Naval and Military Disarmament 
if bombing aeroplanes are liable to descend upon us like so 
many thieves in the night unless we put ourselves in a position 
to give our neighbours a similar dose of the same medicine ? 
Indeed, what use is the League of Nations for all its discussion 
of Disarmament if it be prepared to ignore what its supporters 
and admirers acknowledge to be the one and only serious 
Menace to Civilization. Why waste time in curtailing 
Armies and Navies that can only be spectators of future wars 
while leaving Aviation to develop at its own sweet, or wicked, 
will? On the thesis of The Times, the League of Nations 
must either suppress Flying or shut up shop. 


Wuat makes the League of Nations all the more exasper- 
ating is that while it is doing practically nothing to secure 

its major object—Peace—and ignoring what 
cathy SO according to its own admirers and apostles 
is the outstanding menace to civilization, 
this egregious body is accumulating that self-complacency 
which is the besetting sin of its component Governments. 
The past month has furnished a striking example not only 
of its futility but of its impotence and innocence. Never- 
theless, the assembled orators are as pleased as Punch and 
expect the rest of the world to sit_round and applaud the 
resounding rhetoric they have discharged at one another, 
and doubtless anticipate being received as conquering 
heroes on returning to the various countries they came 
from. That excellent speeches have been made we do not 
question for a moment, and note with satisfaction that 
the British spokesman, Lord Cushendun (the name under 
which Mr. Ronald McNeill is nowadays disguised), gave 
rather better than he got to the emissary of the Moscow 
murder gang. But to our mind, and, we fancy, to everybody 


_ who prefers to look facts in the face, this last session of the 
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League was one of the least impressive and the most igno- 
minious, for the very reason that it provided a platform 
for Bolshevist propaganda of a peculiarly insidious kind, 
because likely to deceive the noble array of “‘ mugs ” found 
in every nation. Ever since its birth the League of Nations 
has been spat upon by Soviet Russia, which has held it up 
to ridicule and execration as “a capitalist conspiracy ” 
with which the Proletarian Government of Moscow is 
virtually at war. Fancy providing Herr Litvinoff with a 
vast spittoon at Geneva into which to empty his bile! 
What effect do Leaguers expect this to have on League 
prestige throughout the world? What can be its effect in 
unhappy Russia, except to fortify the gang that was looking 
rather “ groggy,” by giving the impression that the mighty 
League of Nations is too frightened of Moscow to deny 
audience to its representative ? 


Tuts Litvinoff demonstration is quite among the prize 
gaffes yet perpetrated by the League of Nations. We derive 
Gaffes small consolation from the fact that the 
Soviet mouthpiece was flattened out to the 
satisfaction of his auditors by our Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Neither Bolsheviks anywhere, nor their 
victims in Russia, will hear or know anything of this, what 
will impress them is that the Soviet should be “‘ acknow- 
ledged ’’ by the civilized world to the point of being allowed 
to openly preach revolution and anarchy at a gathering of 
the nations, with every one of whom Soviet Russia is either 
openly or secretly engaged in “‘a sort of war.” But there 
was something yet more sinister, viz. the entente at Geneva 
between Herr Litvinoff and Count Bernstorff, the representa- 
tive of the German Government. Over this episode the 
British Press has discreetly drawn a veil for two very good 
reasons: (1) it “‘swears with’ the Anglo-German entente 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain and Herr Stresemann; (2) it 
indicates Geneva as a dangerous focus of International 
intrigue, at which more mischief is likely to be brewed than 
frustrated. To the British public it caused all the more 
surprise that the German Government should identify 
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itself with such a project of total disarmament (that is as 
manifestly insincere as it is dangerous to civilized society, 
which would thus become the prey of the subversive forces 
controlled from Moscow), because Germany is the very last 
Power to tolerate domestic disorder. It is evidently part 
of the compact between Berlin and Moscow that in return 
for Germany’s diplomatic support at Geneva and elsewhere, 
Soviet Russia shall leave the German proletariat alone, and 
confine its operations to Germany’s commercial and industrial 
competitors, conspicuously Great Britain and France. It 
is a tradition with the German Government—sedulously 
observed by the former régime, and preserved by their 
successors, to encourage subversive elements abroad while 
dominating them at home. Russia nowadays does Germany’s 
dirty work in this respect without the latter incurring the 


 odium of it. It is not pretty, but it is “ Fanny’s Way.” 


WuHaTt made this billing and cooing at Geneva between 
Herr Litvinoff, of Moscow, and Count Bernstorff, of Berlin, 
all the more suggestive, and something for 
our Anglo-Germanizers, whether in Lombard 
Street, Fleet Street, or Downing Street, to put in their 
pipes and smoke, was that simultaneously the Soviet 
Government was elsewhere treating the German Govern- 
ment with the utmost contumely, while Germany was 
meekly turning the other cheek to the smiter. Here is 
another illuminating incident that would not be lost 
upon our Government if His Majesty’s Ministers had 
time to stop and think. Firmness always pays with a 
nation of realists such as inhabit the Fatherland. Weakness 
is lost upon him. That is why Moscow and Rome do so 
much better in their relations with Berlin than our noble 
selves. Stalin and Mussolini cultivate the fortiter in re— 
we the suaviter in modo. Compare the results: Germany is 
constantly cringing to Russia and Italy; London is constantly 
cringing to Berlin. The Germans only understand two 
things, viz. being top dog or being bottom dog. Equality 
is not among their conceptions. It is our governing idea 
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which explains why these two countries never have, can, or 
will appreciate one another. As a matter of internal politics 
the Stalin Government suddenly arrested six German 
engineers in the Donetz Basin on a trumped-up charge of 
sabotage, evidently in order to divert attention from the 
plight to which Soviet administration has reduced Russian 
Industry. It was not only a gross outrage on international 
comity, but aclear violation of the Russo-German Agreement, 
entered into by Berlin as a counterpoise to “ Locarno,” 
These unfortunate Germans were denied all access to the 
German Consular authorities, and the German Ambassador 
in Moscow (Count Brockdorff Rantzau) could obtain little 
redress, being even denied the date of the “trial” of the 
alleged “criminals.” Portugal could hardly have been 
more helpless in protecting her Nationals from injustice. 
Germany must have had very strong reasons for taking such 
treatment lying down. We interpret this incident in con- 
junction with the Bernstorff—Litvinoff flirtation at Geneva 
as conclusive evidence of some secret and sinister arrange- 
ment between Kultur and Anarchy that bodes no good to 
Europe. The League of Nations has become a stalking- 
horse for Russo-German machinations. 


Sucu is the unrequited infatuation of Downing Street for 
the Geneva League of Nations, that the British League of 
, Nations threatens to pass out of the purview 
Sec al of Responsible Statesmanship. On no single 
issue that is of serious British interest does 

the Geneva League promise, or even affect, to be the least 
use to Great Britain, who is left to shift for herself as best 
she may. But whenever there are financial obligations to 
be undertaken, or donkey work to be done, it is the British 
taxpayers and the British Navy that are requisitioned. 
Neither as regards Aviation, Submarines, or Chemical 
warfare, the three factors that threaten our country accord- 
ing to our own Leaguers, does Geneva take the least interest 
or propose to take any action. Its indifference upon any 
issue that touches Great Britain from China to Peru is so 
marked that it would be madness for us to trust its judgment 
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in anything that really matters. Nevertheless, we gather 
from a recently published White Paper, narrating the 
happily abortive negotiations between our Foreign Minister 
and the ephemeral Prime Minister of Egypt, that the British 
Government is prepared to constitute the Geneva League of 
Nations the final arbiter upon our future status in a country 
we have rescued from bankruptcy, spoliation, and misery. 
All that will be necessary for Germany to do—and with so 
many vulnerable neighbours she will, with the aid of her 
Russian confederate, have little difficulty in doing it—will 
be to work up a demand at Geneva for Great Britain to clear 
out of the Nile Valley—on the principle of “‘ self-determina- 
tion ’’—in order that she, or one of her nominees, may replace 
us as Suzerain. The Egyptian effendi (the equivalent of 
the Bengali babu) are so manifestly unfitted to rule the 
fellahin (the equivalent of the Indian ryot) that if Great 
Britain is ready to be squeezed out we suggest that Signor 
Mussolini should be invited to replace us. “‘ Govern or go”’ 
should be our watchword. 


ALTHOUGH the Entente Cordiale between France and Great 
Britain has lasted for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
has survived many perils, the two countries 
~ ee are frequently at cross-purposes, and the 

policies of their Governments are marked by 
cross-currents. ‘This is partly from the misunderstandings 
inevitable between two communities of such different 
psychology, temperament, and outlook, partly because there 
is rarely an explicit exchange of views by their representa- 
tives coram publico. What Sir Austen Chamberlain may 
whisper to Monsieur Briand or Monsieur Briand murmur to 
Sir Austen remains wrapped in profound mystery, and 
therefore does nothing to clear the air. Consequently such an 
article as Monsieur Jacques Seydoux, the former Assistant- 
Director of Political and Commercial Affairs in the French 
Foreign Office, lately contributed to The Times (March 15th), 
is useful as expressing the views of knowledgeable and 
responsible Frenchmen upon Anglo-French relations. His 
topic was “ France and Germany ” as “‘ a necessary Entente,”’ 
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which had been effected by the inability of Great Britain 
and France to co-operate during the years succeeding the 
Great War. The United States had withdrawn from Euro- 
pean affairs and declined to accept the Treaty of Versailles. 
France and Great Britain alone stood upright amid the 
general chaos. France, despite “‘ her ruins and the increasing 
gravity of her financial position, possessed considerable 
material and moral strength,” supporting Poland and a 
Little Entente, and seeking “‘ the security of her frontiers 
and the payment of the Reparations due to her.” Great 
Britain, on the other hand, was financially powerful and, 
‘in the absence of the United States, could relieve the 
sufferings of Europe. She laid down formulas, which she 
applied with admirable courage, for the reconstruction of 
finance and the exchanges. At the League of Nations she 
controlled the Financial Committee, and nothing could be 
done without the consent of Mr. Montagu Norman.” As 
our French critic reminds us, whenever the heads of the 
French and British Governments were agreed, the other 
States “‘accepted their decision without hesitation, and 
whenever Paris and London spoke to Berlin in one voice 
the Reich submitted without delay.” 


UNFORTUNATELY this agreement, according to Mr. Jacques 
Seydoux, was only too rare; there was often—in fact, nearly 
always—some difference between the Entente 


The Balance Powers: 


of Power 
‘Great Britain failed to understand 


that this phase of European history would be of limited 
duration; she was always haunted by the old pre- 
occupation of ‘the balance of Power,’ and in her mind 
the strong nation then was France, the weak nation 
Germany. France, for her part, held to the principle 
which had guided her during her history, and, not 
finding in the signature of Great Britain and the United 
States the guarantee which she desired, she tried to 
set up against Germany, with the help of new allies, 
the barrier in the East which had formerly been the 
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mainspring of her policy in the struggle against the 
Royal House of Austria.” 


As this able French commentator observes: 


66 


. .. This is why the Franco-British combination 
neither led nor reconstructed Europe as it might have 
done. It allowed an unparalleled opportunity to pass; 
and in history opportunities come but once. Its turn 
is gone; the re-entry of Germany into the political 
arena has changed the whole position.” 


That is undeniably the accepted explanation in competent 
French circles of the deplorable rift in the Entente in the 
early years of peace. For that breach we have always 
frankly acknowledged that Downing Street was infinitely 
more to blame than the Quai d’Orsay. There was nothing 


the France of Clemenceau and Poincaré would have liked 


better than to continue and strengthen after the war the 
combination which had, with the aid of its European Allies 
and its American Associate, protected Civilization from 
catastrophe. Great Britain did not reciprocate this senti- 
ment nor respond to the French effort, though hardly for 
the reason advanced by our critic. Foreign commentators 
on British Foreign Policy, conspicuously the French and the 
Americans, flatter British vanity by crediting us with an 
astuteness to which we can lay small claim. They cannot 
conceive our adopting any attitude that is not inspired by 
a far-sighted solicitude for British interests, which they 
conceive to be the sleeping and waking thought of British 
Statesmen. 


Tuey make no allowance for our national idiosyncrasies 
—namely, forgetfulness, thoughtlessness, ignorance, facile 
optimism, and sheer stupidity. Those are 
the hall-marks of British Policy throughout 
the post-war period. Directly the “‘ Cease Fire”? sounded 
on November 11, 1918, and acute anxiety was relieved, our 
heedless politicians, headed by Mr. Lloyd George—who had 
acquired an unwholesome ascendancy through the accident 
of being in office at the time of the Armistice—rapidly 
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which had been effected by the inability of Great Britain 
and France to co-operate during the years succeeding the 
Great War. The United States had withdrawn from Euro- 
pean affairs and declined to accept the Treaty of Versailles. 
France and Great Britain alone stood upright amid the 
general chaos. France, despite “ her ruins and the increasing 
gravity of her financial position, possessed considerable 
material and moral strength,” supporting Poland and a 
Little Entente, and seeking ‘‘ the security of her frontiers 
and the payment of the Reparations due to her.” Great 
Britain, on the other hand, was financially powerful and, 
‘‘in the absence of the United States, could relieve the 
sufferings of Europe. She laid down formulas, which she 
applied with admirable courage, for the reconstruction of 
finance and the exchanges. At the League of Nations she 
controlled the Financial Committee, and nothing could be 
done without the consent of Mr. Montagu Norman.” As 
our French critic reminds us, whenever the heads of the 
French and British Governments were agreed, the other 
States ‘‘accepted their decision without hesitation, and 
whenever Paris and London spoke to Berlin in one voice 
the Reich submitted without delay.” 


UNFORTUNATELY this agreement, according to Mr. Jacques 
Seydoux, was only too rare; there was often—in fact, nearly 
always—some difference between the Entente 


The Balance Powers: 
of Power 
‘* Great Britain failed to understand 


that this phase of European history would be of limited 
duration; she was always haunted by the old pre- 
occupation of ‘the balance of Power,’ and in her mind 
the strong nation then was France, the weak nation 
Germany. France, for her part, held to the principle 
which had guided her during her history, and, not 
finding in the signature of Great Britain and the United 
States the guarantee which she desired, she tried to 
set up against Germany, with the help of new allies, 
the barrier in the East which had formerly been the 
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mainspring of her policy in the struggle against the 
Royal House of Austria.” 


As this able French commentator observes: 


“*. . . This is why the Franco-British combination 


neither led nor reconstructed Europe as it might have 
done. It allowed an unparalleled opportunity to pass; 
and in history opportunities come but once. Its turn 
is gone; the re-entry of Germany into the political 
arena has changed the whole position.” 


That is undeniably the accepted explanation in competent 
French circles of the deplorable rift in the Entente in the 
early years of peace. For that breach we have always 
frankly acknowledged that Downing Street was infinitely 
_ more to blame than the Quai d’Orsay. There was nothing 
the France of Clemenceau and Poincaré would have liked 
better than to continue and strengthen after the war the 
combination which had, with the aid of its European Allies 
and its American Associate, protected Civilization from 
catastrophe. Great Britain did not reciprocate this senti- 
ment nor respond to the French effort, though hardly for 
the reason advanced by our critic. Foreign commentators 
on British Foreign Policy, conspicuously the French and the 
Americans, flatter British vanity by crediting us with an 
astuteness to which we can lay small claim. They cannot 
conceive our adopting any attitude that is not inspired by 
a far-sighted solicitude for British interests, which they 
conceive to be the sleeping and waking thought of British 
Statesmen. 


THry make no allowance for our national idiosyncrasies 
—namely, forgetfulness, thoughtlessness, ignorance, facile 
Idi . optimism, and sheer stupidity. Those are 

osynerasies the hall-marks of British Policy throughout 
the post-war period. Directly the ‘‘ Cease Fire’ sounded 
on November 11, 1918, and acute anxiety was relieved, our 
heedless politicians, headed by Mr. Lloyd George—who had 
acquired an unwholesome ascendancy through the accident 
of being in office at the time of the Armistice—rapidly 
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reverted to type. They banished 1914-1918 as an evil 
dream, revived their pre-war prejudices, and resumed their 
pre-war attitude. Frenchmen cognizant of the anxieties and 
difficulties of preserving the Entente from 1909 to 1914 
should be able to appreciate what they had to deal with 
once peace was restored. “‘ The Balance of Power” loomed 
no larger in Downing Street from 1919 to 1925 than it had 
at the earlier epoch, when it was virtually impossible to 
persuade the Lloyd Georges and other Responsible States- 
men that we were threatened by German ambitions. France, 
as an invaded and occupied country for four terrible years, 
cannot conceive the war passing from the mind of any 
Ally. But uninvaded England, inhabited by a population 
with relatively little memory, could far more readily discard 
the nightmare. It was this very detachment of the British 
public that permitted the politicians to make their unholy 
mess not only abroad but at home. There is another 
element in the English character which foreigners never 
have, never can, and never will appreciate—namely, the 
light-hearted, sporting instinct which pervades all classes, 
whether they are playing cricket or watching football. 
This was a big factor during the war—not always a bad 
one, as it helped us through dark days—and when Peace 
came a “‘ Boat Race feeling’ supervened, with a disposition 
““to let bygones be bygones’”’ and to deal generously even 
with so ungenerous and unchivalrous a foe as the Germans. 
After the annual Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, which 
is one of our most popular events, the two crews dine 
together, and this practice affects more serious affairs. It 
was vain to remind our people that victorious Germany 
would have skinned them alive after bleeding them white, 
as they had shown in the Treaty of Bucharest, dictated 
from Berlin to defeated Rumania in the spring of 1918. 


THis amiable sentimentalism, though a pronounced British 
trait which unamiable people know how to 
exploit, has never been recognized either by 
foreign friends or foes, who seek every other 
explanation of the enigma of British Policy. There 


Pro-German 
Slogans 
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is yet another and by no means attractive aspect of the 
attitude of the Coalition Government towards France and 
Germany. Pro-German influences were so powerful in 
Politics and Finance on the eve of the war that it was a 
toss-up whether we drifted in or stayed out and sat on the 
fence until the issue had been decided. At the twelfth 
hour that faction which had dominated Downing Street 
was overcome—on August 2, 1914—and henceforward, and 
until the autumn of 1918, our pro-German elements, though 
frequently mischievous and occasionally paralytic, were 
constrained and controlled by the national danger, many 
pro-Germans demonstrating a desire for the downfall of 
the Fatherland that was probably spurious. The second 
the fighting was over there was a general mobilization of all 
pro-Germans in Lombard Street, Fleet Street, and Downing 


Street, who invented various slogans to beguile the unwary 


that were only too successful, because the patriotism that 
had won the war took one of those “ easies”’ by which too 
often the fruits of victory are frittered away. “The 
Balance of Power,’ to which Monsieur Seydoux ascribes 
our vagaries, ‘“‘cut no ice” whatsoever. It was neither 
mentioned nor thought of. We doubt whether many of 
those in charge of our destinies at this time had even heard 
of it. ‘‘The Balance of Power” is naught to the Bank of 
England, whose Governor can see nothing beyond the circle 
of Exchanges, and who, as ‘‘a Worshipper of Par,” regards 
the ratio of the sovereign to other currencies as the begin- 
ning and end of economic wisdom. Neither did the “‘ Balance 
of Power’ animate the noble army of British Bagmen who 
descended upon Germany to burn their fingers in mark or 
other speculations, any more than it inspired the genius 
who invented the legend ‘“ British Prosperity depends on 
German Prosperity,” and “‘ Unless we are kind to poor dear 
Germany she will turn Bolshevist and infect all Europe 
with that poison.”” There were perfectly serious people on 
this side of the Channel who swallowed this slosh and com- 
municated it to the Government of the day, which was 
singularly receptive of any ideas and impressions that were 
sufficiently foolish. 
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THE diplomatic débdcle inaugurated by President Wilson, 
and continued by Mr. Lloyd George was, in a word, due to 
; : the somnolence of “ white men” after a 
Salematic stupendous strain and the activities of the 
less sound sections of the community—con- 
scientious objectors, etc. It was not only our relations 
with France that suffered during the apotheosis of the 
Coalition; British interests all over the world felt the 
influence of the wave of “ Defeatism”’’ that submerged 
Downing Street. It never could be our interest to set 
our most formidable commercial competitor on her legs, 
seeing that the single use she would make of her recovery 
would be to knock us off ours. However much France may 
have suffered from British folly in obstructing her claim 
to legitimate Reparations, we stand in the long run to lose 
more, since by lightening Germany’s burdens we have 
increased our own. Frankly, we cannot consent to allow 
our old friend “‘ The Balance of Power” to be debited with 
the melancholy fact that British Taxation nine years after 
a successful war is exactly double per head of the population 
that of vanquished Germany. This means that in world 
trade German manufactures have been accordec by the 
British Financier and the British Politician a bonus of 
anything from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. But while 
repudiating Monsieur Seydoux’s ingenious explanation of 
the origin of the Franco-Anglo misunderstandings, we 
cordially endorse his suggestion that Great Britain, while 
transforming her industries and bringing them up to date, 
‘should also adapt her political conceptions to new circum- 
stances which call for more useful attention than she has 
given to such circumstances in the past.’ To German 
diplomacy ‘‘ Locarno ”’ is attractive because affording oppor- 
tunities of making mischief between London and Paris—a 
game at which the tortuous Teuton excels, but one against 
which we must set our faces as flint. 


PaTRIoTIC Englishmen cannot help being immensely inter- 
ested in the Papal persecution of that patriotic French 
journal the Action Frangaise. This organ in some respects 
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occupies a similar position in France to the National Review 
in England ; that is to say, it is anathema to all Mugwumps, 
Mandarins, Highbrows, and Defeatists because 
it believes in the mission of France and 
upholds the national cause against all comers. 
It has no use for “‘ Responsible Statesmen,” so-called, to 
whatsoever Party they may belong, who under cover of 
specious or resounding phraseology are for ever on the look- 
out for opportunities of giving away French interests with 
a pound of tea. Monsieur Aristide Briand, the French 
Foreign Minister, who commands the confidence and enjoys 
the support of any Manchester School there may be in 
France (just as his opposite number, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, is applauded by the same elements in England), 
naturally views the Action Francaise askance, and has pre- 
sumably entered into some unholy compact with the Holy 
See, of which the full terms have yet to be disclosed, whereby 
Briand policy is to receive a measure of Papal support and 
patriotic criticism is to be suppressed. It is the French 
fervour of our brilliant contemporary that exasperates the 
compromisers and capitulators—its unorthodoxy would 
leave them stone cold. The Action Frangaise flatly refuses 
to open its mouth and shut its eyes and swallow all the 
soothing-syrup dispensed from the Quai d’Orsay. We may 
be sure that its unorthodoxy would never have brought it 
under the ban of a Church that in matters of policy is 
purely mundane and material. We can only guess at the 
understanding between M. Briand and Cardinal Dubois, 
the Archbishop of Paris, who has recently returned from 
Rome to Paris with fresh thunderbolts to launch at our 
contemporary, which so far have proved to be in the 
nature of boomerangs, as they have damaged those who 
hurled them more than those at whom they were hurled. 
There is a most healthy feature of this protracted episode, 
viz. the increasing number of French Catholics who are no 
longer prepared to take their politics from Rome. 


An Unholy 
Compact 


At the end of this number will be found the text of the 
Report of the Board of Inquiry that was directed by the 
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Prime Minister to investigate imputations made upon 
certain Foreign Office officials in the course of litigation 
a ,, between Ironmonger and Company and Mrs. 
pre Francs Dyne. This case, it may be remembered, was 
pursuing the even tenor of its way without 
exciting special public attention, when suddenly, and 
somewhat irrelevantly, as it seemed at the time, it took a 
sensational turn owing to the importation of the name of 
Mr. J. D. Gregory, a high official of the Foreign Office, who 
was described as engaged in the defendant’s unfortunate 
speculations in currency. On its conclusion, in a verdict 
for the Plaintiffs, the Government, as in duty bound, insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the statements made concerning 
Mr. Gregory and his colleagues, Mr. O. St. C. O’Malley and 
Lieut.-Commander Maxse. This delicate and distasteful 
task was undertaken by the heads of the Civil Service, viz. 
Sir Warren Fisher (Permanent Secretary to the Treasury), 
Sir Malcolm Ramsay (Comptroller and Auditor-General), and 
Mr. M. L. Gwyer (Procurator-General and Solicitor to the 
Treasury). By common consent they discharged their 
invidious duty in an exemplary manner, and their Report 
is a State Paper of the highest importance and the utmost 
value that will constitute a useful guide to the Civil Service 
as a whole, None of us is infallible—we are all liable to 
err in one way or another, but there can be no two opinions 
as to the necessity of maintaining an impeccable standard in 
the public service. Once the door were open to irregularities 
and indiscretions it would never be closed. That members of 
the Foreign Office should not under any circumstances 
speculate in foreign currencies is elementary. They might 
gamble at Monte Carlo, on the Turf, or elsewhere to their 
heart’s content without suffering any greater loss than 
cash, but to back their fancies on the rise or fall of ‘‘ franc,” 
“mark,” or “lira” is simply asking for trouble, should 
such “indiscretions ”’ leak out. 


It was only for the Board of Inquiry to ascertain the facts, 
not to apportion the punishment; this was the business of 
the Government, which, on the publication of the Report 
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of Sir Warren Fisher and his colleagues, announced that 
Mr. Gregory would be dismissed, Mr. O’Malley allowed to 

resign, while Lieut.-Commander Maxse would 
au alties lose three years’ seniority and be severely repri- 

manded. So far as we can gather, there seems 
to be general approval of Ministerial action, tempered with 
regret that so capable and intelligent an official as Mr. 
Mr. Gregory should be lost to the Foreign Office, and that 
Mr. O’Malley should lose his pension although “ allowed 
to resign.” Resignation on such terms is scarcely the 
concession suggested, and to the lay mind the material 
difference between dismissal and resignation is inconspicuous, 
There are some puzzles in this unfortunate affair, e.g. the 
importation of Mr. Gregory’s name into the original case, 
which has been ascribed to an honourable refusal on his part 
to allow himself to be blackmailed. Another mystery is the 
total ignorance of the Foreign Office of matters that might 
have been expected to become “ office gossip.” But then, 
we fancy the F.O. is in the dark concerning much it is 
supposed to know. This would help to explain some of the 
more bewildering features of our Foreign Policy. It must be 
some small consolation to many foolish unofficial speculators 
in marks and francs to learn from this Inquiry that insiders 
with incomparable opportunities of judging the probable 
course of events were as hopelessly at sea as themselves, 
and, like them, bought when they should have sold, and 
vice versa. 


ALTHOUGH we do not wish to see this country governed by 
Bureaucracy, and regard Civil Servants as peculiarly bad 
advisers of ignorant Ministers on the larger 
problems of policy—especially in the sphere 
of Economics and Finance—we are all justly 
proud of the integrity of our Civil Service, which is entitled 
to hold its head very high on questions of personal honour, 
conduct, and discretion. Its most discouraging aspect is 
the steady drift from its ranks into more lucrative or more 
ambitious occupations, which cannot fail to weaken the 
position of the State in its dealings with Big Business. 


Civil Service 
Code 
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Indeed, a ‘‘ permanent” official who contemplates the 
eventuality of changing his career must feel some constraint 
in keeping the Departmental end up against great Com- 
panies in whose service he may subsequently find himself, 
We may be sure, however, that until they relinquish their 
Departmental duties, in order to become “ something in 
the City,” they rigorously observe the canons as set forth 
afresh in the Report on the “ Francs ” case. Certain passages 
have attracted special attention, and inspired an admirable 
leading article in The Times that conveys the impression 
that some very important personages outside the Civil 
Service would be well advised to conform to its code. That 
“the first duty of a Civil Servant is to give his undivided 
allegiance to the State at all times, and on all occasions when 
the State has a claim upon his services,” goes without saying. 
** But,” as the Report adds, “‘ to say that he is not to subor- 
dinate his duty to his private interests, nor to make use 
of his official position to further those interests, is to say 
no more than that he must behave with common honesty. 
The Service exacts from itself a higher standard because it 
recognizes that the State is entitled to demand that its 
servants shall not only be honest in fact, but beyond the reach 
of the suspicion of dishonesty.” Therefore 


“A Civil Servant is not to subordinate his duty to 
his private interests; but neither is he to put himself 
in a position where his duty and his interests conflict. 
He is not to make use of his official position to further 
those interests; but neither is he so to order his private 
affairs as to allow the suspicion to arise that a trust has 
been abused or a confidence betrayed. These obligations 
are, we do not doubt, universally recognized throughout 
the whole of the Service; if it were otherwise, its public 
credit would be diminished and its usefulness to the State 
impaired.” 


Cynics have been tempted to emphasize the contrast 
between the inexorable standards expected of, and exacted 
from, the Civil Service and the laxity of their superiors 
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—His Majesty’s Ministers. These latter are a law unto 
themselves. No code controls them—they are free to go 

as they please and do as they please, secure 
ane for the in the knowledge that if they be suspected 

oose, etc. . : 

of doing anything they should not, or even 
when they are caught in the act, the entire posse comitatus 
of Front Benchers of all Parties will instantly mobilize on 
their behalf and present a common front against whoever 
dare insinuate that there is anything reprehensible in such 
conduct. We had a notorious case shortly before the Great 
War, when certain Cabinet Ministers were found to have 
entered into speculations that were far more blameworthy 
than those of Mr. Gregory and his colleagues, because they 
were in the shares of a Company whose parent was in 
contractual relations with the British Government. To 
make matters worse, they had prevaricated in the House of 
Commons, which was misled into supposing that there had 
been no such transactions, and when ultimately, owing to 
the persistence and insistence of obscure journalists, the 
culprits became “rattled,” and were compelled to make a 
clean breast of their folly, the indignation of the political 
world was reserved for those who had exposed them, who 
were threatened with dire pains and penalties. The “ mag- 
nanimity ”’ of the then Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) was, 
needless to say, enlisted on behalf of colleagues, who repaid 
him in anything but the same coin, and, strange to say, 
men so fastidious on the point of honour as Sir Edward 
Grey in the Liberal Party, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 
Conservative Leader, eagerly intervened on behalf of the 
speculators and asseverated that there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in anything they had done. Had Mr. Gregory 
and Mr. O’Malley been Cabinet Ministers, there are no heights 
of the Peerage they might not have scaled, nor political 
positions beyond their reach. We are not quarrelling with 
the action of the Prime Minister in this case. Such indis- 
cretions could not be overlooked, but we should like to 
see the austerity regulating the Civil Service extended— 
upwards. 
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We all know where our own shoe pinches, but can only 
guess at the discomfort of other people. The Conservative 

Party has had not a little to put up with of 
poheepy late at the hands of its Treasury Bench. 

Conceivably the rank and file of Labour are 
equally uncomfortable under the blundering of their Front 
Benchers, who are among the Government’s biggest assets, 
Nor are the Liberals an especially happy family, and their 
most notable of recent victories—the return of Mrs. Walter 
Runciman for St. Ives—is almost a slap in the face for 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose name was never mentioned 
throughout the contest, and who was not encouraged to 
attend a meeting or to send a message. Although we regret 
the loss of a Conservative seat, Mrs. Runciman’s victory is 
healthy in demonstrating that however important cash may 
be in politics, it is not everything. It confirms the opinion 
of those who hold that but for the incubus of the Lloyd 
George millions—collected no one knows where, or how, or 
by whom—there would be a steady, regular progressive 
swing of the pendulum towards the Liberal Party. Many 
Conservatives are deeply disappointed with the Government 
they worked so hard to return, and from which optimists 
expected much—not that we shared those illusions, because 
from the moment the incoming Prime Minister handed over 
the key positions in his Cabinet to members of the defunct 
and discredited Coalition we realized what we were in for. 
Like that Coalition, the present Cabinet enjoys flouting 
Conservative opinion. We have a Foreign Minister who, in 
_the name of “Locarno,” practically concedes to the German 
Embassy in London a veto on the exhibition of patriotic 
British Films, which Sir Austen Chamberlain condemns 
without even condescending to see them, simply because 
they might wound German susceptibilities by recalling out- 
rages they would prefer to forget. Then we have the 
Dominion or Colonial Office playing into the hands of the 
Irish Free State at every turn, and invariably ready with a 
plausible pretext for doing injustice to Southern Irish 
Loyalists or ex-Civil Servants who had good reason to 
suppose that they enjoyed the protection of our highest 
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appellate tribunal. Its attitude to German Missions is 
equally suspect. Retrenchment again is viewed with derision. 
Safeguarding is relegated to the Greek Kalends. Such 
measures would consume valuable time, and are only 
demanded by Conservatives. Ministers prefer to inundate 
the Register with another flood of females for the delectation 
of Socialists. Nevertheless, the Home Secretary insists 
that Conservatives should view the performances of the 
Government not merely “with satisfaction, but with grati- 
fication.” 


Ir it be the duty of an Opposition to play the game of the 
Government, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must be congratulated 

—— on discharging that task to perfection. There 
Zinovielt may not be very much in the way of positive 


achievement on which to congratulate the Cabinet, but 


Ministers are marvellously lucky in their opponents. At 
such crises as the General Strike or “‘ Shanghai ”’ His Majesty’s 
Opposition can always be relied upon to do the wrong thing in 
thewrong way. Last month their Leader had another chance 
of displaying his idiosyncrasies, of which he took every 
advantage, with the result that once more the Treasury 
Bench registered a heavy score. It is extraordinary how 
obtuse clever men become in their own concerns, and how 
blind they are to things that are visible to every other 
naked eye. The Zinovieff letter afforded Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald a golden chance of putting himself right with his 
compatriots the moment it reached his hands in October 
1924. His treatment of it proved that he deemed it 
authentic. How could he view it otherwise, seeing that it 
was identical with documents the Communists of Moscow 
were broadcasting over Europe and beyond? That Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald recognized its genuineness is self-evident 
from the trouble he took in the midst of a contested election 
over the composition of a suitable reply. This he returned 
to the Foreign Office. All he need have done had he shared 
the doubts originally expressed by Mr. Gregory—whose name 
has so foolishly been brought into this affair by the Socialists 
—was to ignore it and to telegraph to that effect to Sir Eyre 
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Crowe, in which case the British official reply to Zinovieft’s 
insolent interference in our affairs would never have seen the 
light of day. Now that we know the truth—including the 
leakage of this missive from Communist sources to the office 
of the Daily Mail, two things stand out clearly, viz. that 
thanks to the enterprise of Sir Eyre Crowe, the Labour 
Government was provided with a marvellous electioneering 
asset that might have staved off defeat at the polls, and 
must, in any case, have mitigated the Conservative victory, 
and secondly that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had not the nerve 
to accept this gift of the Gods. He was too frightened of 
a handful of wild men on the Clyde and elsewhere to allow 
it to be supposed that he dare say to Moscow, ‘ Hands off 
England!” 


ACTUALLY on the appearance of the Report on the “Francs” 
case, plus an admirable letter contributed by Mr. Thomas Mar- 
Pe lowe (until recently Editor of the Daily Mail) 
Seenid P, wae to the Observer giving a straightforward and 
convincing account of the Daily Mail’s highly 

honourable part in the Zinovieff affair, our thoughtless 
Socialists insisted on probing the matter farther. They pre- 
tended to regard themselves as the victims of ‘‘a Foreign 
Office Conspiracy,” though everybody else could see that 
the Foreign Office had done everything that intelligence 
could suggest to prevent Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Govern- 
ment from being tarred with the Zinovieff brush. However, 
Politicians can rarely be saved from themselves. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was too weak, as usual, to resist the Back Bench 
demand for more folly, and asked as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that the Government should give time for the dis- 
cussion of a fatuous motion calling for an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the publication of the Zinovieff letter, 
which that luckless Leader proposed in a forcible-feeble 
speech (March 19th) that is only remembered on account 
of the historic reply of the Prime Minister. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin is always an interesting, and occasionally a delight- 
ful, speaker, but never has he spoken so crushingly as during 
this “‘Red Letter’? debate. But then never had he been 
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provided with such annihilating ammunition as was placed 
in his hands by a complete stranger to the political world— 
a man personally unknown to the Prime Minister until he 
had volunteered the statement that was read in the House 
of Commons. The effect was so electrical that Mr. Lloyd 
George and his followers, who were expected to exploit this 
opening for promoting their contemplated Coalition with the 
Socialists, realized that they had no choice but to abstain or 
vote with the Government and against their potential 
colleagues. 


ENGLAND has many enemies, at home and abroad, but their 
manceuvres and machinations are frequently defeated by 

‘1 the public-spirited action of some capable 
Mr. im Englishman who finds himself in a position to 
serve his country, without seeking any fee or 
reward or advertisement. Soin the Zinovieff case, when this 
admirable réle was discharged by Mr. Conrad im Thurn, 
who thus modestly described it in the statement which the 
Prime Minister incorporated in his speech. May there always 
be an im Thurn in the right place at the right time—to 
protect us from foreign foes and home-grown traitors. This 
was Mr. im Thurn’s account as printed in the official Report, 
introduced by the Prime Minister with the words, ‘“‘I will 
say, before I read it, that it is the statement of an honest and 
patriotic man, and that I think the action of the Daily Mail 
was the action of a patriotic newspaper! ”’ 


In view of the attacks which have been made by the Labour Party and others 
against the Army and Navy and Civil Services with regard to the communication 
to the Press of the Zinovieff letter, and having been released from a pledge of 
secrecy which I gave at the time to my informant, I am now in a position to place 
you in possession of the whole of the facts which have been known to me from the 
very beginning. 

On the afternoon of October 8, 1924, at about 6 p.m., I met in London on 
business matters a gentleman with whom I had had business transactions in the 
past, and who was, as I knew, in close touch with Communist circles in this 
country. I may say at once that this gentleman was not, and never had been, a 
British official, nor had he ever been, so far as I am aware, either employed by 
or connected with any British Government Service. 

At the conclusion of our business conversation he mentioned to me the fact 
that he had learnt of the arrival in this country of an extraordinary letter from 
Moscow, a letter which had been sent to British Communist Headquarters by an 
individual called Zinovieff, whom he knew as ‘‘Apfelbaum.” From his description 
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of the contents of this letter I saw at once that the matter was serious, and, in 
view of the incitements to sedition contained in it, I asked him if he could obtain 
for me the complete text of it. He said “‘Yes,”’ and gave me the complete text at 
approximately 9.30 a.m. on the following day, October 9th. 

On reading the letter, I was very indignant to find that at the time when the 
Labour Government was proposing to lend good British money to Moscow, as 
part of a treaty which they had actually negotiated, Moscow was at that very 
moment engaged in fomenting sedition and revolution here. I was particularly 
incensed by their plans for conducting subversive propaganda in the Navy and 
Army. 

I thereupon decided to do two things: 


(i) To bring the facts to the notice of the Government Department 
mainly concerned, which I did; and 

(ii) To communicate this information to the electorate of this country 
through the Press, as soon as my informant was able to settle his affairs 
here, and to get to a place of safety, for he assured me that his life would be 
in danger. 


When the necessary arrangements for the safety of my informant had been made, 
I handed my copy of the letter, not to the Daily Mail direct, but to a trusted 
City friend, whom I knew to be in close touch with that newspaper, and requested 
him to arrange for its publication. 

I would certainly do again in similar circumstances what I did then, and am 
only too glad to think that I have been instrumental in placing the electorate in 
possession of the whole of the facts before they supported a policy of lending 
millions of pounds of taxpayers’ money to the country which was at that very 
moment engaged in fostering sedition in this country. 

I would add that at no time did I obtain any information whatsoever with 
regard to the letter or its contents from any official source, and that from first to 
last I was solely responsible both for obtaining the text of the letter and securing 
its subsequent publication in the Daily Mail. At no stage in these transactions 
did I receive any assistance from anyone employed in any capacity in any 
Government Department. I need hardly say that my action in this matter was 
dictated solely by patriotic motives, and that at no time did I receive any pay- 
ment or any other reward therefor. 

Signed: Conrap DonaLp im THURN. 


THE Daily Mail rendered unsurpassed services to the Con- 
servative Party and the Conservative Government at the 


Th last General Election by its public-spirited 
Daily Mail distribution throughout the Press of the 
and the infamous Zinovieff letter, which a lesser 


Conservative newspaper would have made “a scoop” of. 
Party This action affected tens of thousands, and 
probably hundreds of thousands, of votes, as everyone then 
engaged in electioneering was prepared to testify. It knocked 
all the stuffing out of the Socialists and the bottom out of 
their propaganda. His Majesty’s Ministers have never 
until the im Thurn episode acknowledged this price- 
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less contribution of the Daily Mail to the Conservative 
Cause, and are merely “‘ peeved”’ when, as in duty bound, 
our contemporary criticizes the shortcomings of a Govern- 
ment for the existence of which it bears no little responsi- 
bility. Like many others who laboured in their several 
spheres for a Conservative victory, the Daily Mail has been 
profoundly disappointed by the course of events, but has 
nevertheless continued to give ungrudging assistance to 
Conservatism, in contradistinction to the actions and: inac- 
tions of the Cabinet, many of which would have been more 
appropriate to Radical or Socialist Government. Among 
recent activities of Northcliffe House that are warmly 
applauded by all Conservatives worthy of the name were 
its ‘‘ Clearing out the Reds” campaign, on which the usual 


official obstruction had to be overcome; the boycott of the 


Oil stolen by Soviet Russia from British and other civilized 
people; the battle for retrenchment against the Wasters of 
Whitehall; the fight for justice to the Southern Irish 
Loyalists; the effort to teach the great towns the national 
value of Agriculture; the need for Safeguarding Industry, 
etc., etc. Abuse the Daily Mail as may Conservative 
Tapers and Tadpoles and Time-servers who support all 
Governments for what they hope to get out of them, there 
is no shadow of a doubt that this independent organ is on 
four big issues out of every five a truer exponent of Con- 
servative opinion than the Cabinet, which is admitted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be at “‘ sixes and sevens ”’ 
on some questions, and is probably in that plight on all— 
hence the general paralysis. 


THE Daily Mail has undertaken the task of opposing this 
new Franchise Bill, which, whatever may be the opinions of 
Franchise our Party in Parliament, is more keenly re- 
Folly sented by Conservatives in the constituencies 
than any of the many follies perpetrated by His 
Majesty’s present Ministers. For any humiliation that it may 
incur in this affair the Cabinet will have no one to thank but 
itself, and we sincerely hope that once again the Daily Mail 
may be successful in opening the eyes of Politicians before it 
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is too late. Should this measure attain the Statute Book, 
the Parliamentary Electorate of Great Britain will consist 
of 12,250,000 men and 14,500,000 women, i.e. a total of 
26,750,000 electors out of an aggregate population of about 
45,000,000. Another 5,240,000 women will get votes under 
the Government Bill, of whom 1,590,000 will be between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five. In other words, 
it is an irrevocable transfer of political control from men to 
women of which history records no parallel and which has 
no ascertainable origin, as the source of the commitment is 
so obscure as to be untraceable. On any democratic theory 
it is simply monstrous that a Government should spring 
this surprise on the country without any mandate. When 
the Prime Minister beseeches the younger generation to 
help him in ‘‘ making Democracy safe for the world,” his 
auditors at the Albert Hall and elsewhere might effectively 
retort, ‘‘Que messieurs les assassins commencent.” That 
Ministers were themselves as astonished as the rest of us 
on hearing that they were supposed to favour this measure 
may be gathered from the tone of several speeches that 
made no concealment of misgivings. The Daily Mail of 
March 12th reproduced these, and invited Sir William 
Joynson Hicks—who has unfortunately made the running 
on this question—to explain how they can be reconciled to 
the suggestion that the new Reform Bill represents “ the 
united judgment of the Cabinet.” 


** Mr. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on November 10, 1927: 


‘***T have never concealed that I should personally 
have been glad if this matter could have been put off 
until a later period in our political development. But 
I was not aware at the last election of the pledges given 
or the interpretations put upon them.’ 


‘“Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health, on 
December 16, 1927: 


‘“**T quite candidly would have been glad to put off 
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for a bit longer the question of the flapper vote, but I 
am not disposed to take a tragic view of the result.’ 


“Sir Douglas Hogg, the Attorney-General, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1927: 


‘“** Kqual franchise is an experiment; probably there 
has never been an experiment on quite such an immense 
scale. . . . If the elector in the future regards the 
vote as a means of getting some selfish advantage for 
himself or herself, then indeed the State will be in 
grave danger.’ 


“Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty, on 
October 18, 1927: 


“* Tf the Prime Minister thinks he gave the pledge, 
it is his duty to see it carried out, even if there is some 
little risk in it.’ ”’ 


As colleagues of the Prime Minister who has plunged into 
this morass, other Ministers are somewhat embarrassed in 
their public utterances, however they may 
What : curse this folly in private. But unofficial 
Conservatives C ‘ 
: onservatives are free to say what they 
think, and there is no man whose judgment 
on such an issue carries more weight with our Party than 
Lord Younger, the former Chairman of the Conservative 
Party Organization, who played an historic réle in helping 
the country to bid farewell to the Coalition. He thus 
expressed himself on November 19, 1927: 


““If the Prime Minister has his way they [women] 
will be in the majority before long. I am not sure that 
I agree with that, not that it would not come in time; 
but I have always thought myself that when the 
franchise was greatly enlarged at any particular time 
there should be a reasonable pause before it was 
enlarged again.” 


Captain Charles Craig, M.P. for Antrim, was still more 
emphatic last June when he said: 
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“TI think it is the most awful piece of folly of which 
any Government could be guilty, to give my young 
women friends a vote when they attain the age of 
twenty-one. 

““ Only one in one hundred girls of twenty-one years 
claims to have any knowledge of politics. They might 
as well give a vote to people of fifteen, or when they 
are vaccinated. We hope to stave off the proposal, for 
which I am certain there is no demand.” 


Lord Youngér touches the spot in calling attention to the 
interval that has invariably been allowed to elapse between 
all great enlargements of the Franchise. We cannot help 
feeling and hoping that this reflection will exercise sufficient 
influence on Parliament to cause the postponement of a 
measure which at the best is utterly unnecessary, while at 
the worst it is positively dangerous. 


In this connection The Times has recalled the numbers 
affected by former Reform Bills, which serve to emphasize 
‘ the sensational nature of Mr. Baldwin’s “ bolt 
omneertian from the blue.” These figures will cause not 
a few readers of The Times to marvel that 
our leading and usually most moderate journal should so 
light-heartedly endorse a project for which there was no 
audible public demand and for which the nation was totally 
unprepared. 


The ‘‘Great’”’ Reform Bill of 1832 


added .. yen , mys as 217,386 voters 
to a register containing ee 435,391. 

The Act of 1867 (Disraeli’s “ “leap in 
the dark’’) added _ _.... ee we 938,427 names 
to the existing electorate of .. .. 1,056,659. 


In 1884 the Registration of the People 
Act enfranchised another .. .. 1,762,087 electors. 
Thirty-four years’ elapsed before 
another great extension was effected, 
when, in 1918,gwomen of thirty 
received the vote and hp .. 13,000,000 more 
electors were created. 
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The Baldwin Reform Bill, within ten 
years of this vast inundation, actu- 
ally proposes the addition of another 5,240,000 women. 


A longer breathing space is needed. This is the general, if 
not universal, opinion outside interested political circles. 


THERE is one contemptible argument which we have heard 
on the lips of Conservative Members of Parliament who 
don’t mean to be vulgar and have no sus- 
picion of being funny: “‘ If we don’t enfran- 
chise the Flapper, it will in any event be done by the 
Socialists, so we may as well get the credit of it.” That 
is pure “‘ Defeatism,’ which we have long noticed as 
creeping from our Front Benches to adjoining benches. 


Contemptible 


_ This disease explains much that is mysterious to outsiders 


in the proceedings of the present Government and in the 
demeanour of its supporters in the House of Commons. 
There is no excuse for our Party doing anything it deems 
wrong or unwise lest it be done by the Socialists or some 
other Party. We were put in power by the people because 
we were supposed to be Conservative and not Socialist, 
and for no other reason. We received a mandate to govern 
in a Conservative sense on Conservative principles. We 
are kept in power for that reason. When the country 
requires Socialistic measures it will send for the Socialists, 
but there are few, if any, signs of that moment arriving, and 
the fact that conceivably in some dim and distant future 
our opponents might convert our country into a gynocracy 
affords no pretext whatsoever for our doing so. It is absurd 
to imagine that Ministers can save their bacon by enfran- 
chising another 5,000,000 women, as “ gratitude ”’ in politics 
“consists in a lively sense of favours to come,” and having 
got the vote, the 5,000,000 will have no further use for 
Conservatives, whom they may heartily despise as cowardly 
time-servers for doing something they disapproved in the 
hope of gaining Party advantage therefrom. If “ dishing 
the Socialists’ is to be our policy, we had better go the 
whole hog and nationalize the mines, the railways, and every 
other form of private enterprise, lest some day or other it 
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should be done by the Opposition. This is the road of 
death, disaster, and damnation, and it is eloquent of their 
moral that any so-called Conservatives should wish to 
take it. 


WE venture to offer our respectful but unreserved con- 
gratulations to Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Prime Minister 
: of Australia, and his colleagues, on keeping 
—— their heads in a mad world. They have very 
isdom A ; 
wisely refused, in the face of tremendous 
pressure by megalomaniacs of all kinds, to commit Australia 
to a policy of airships until there is further and _ better 
evidence of the utility of these giant gas-bags. It is not 
for us to discuss the exclusively domestic problems of the 
Commonwealth (and we quite conceive that aeroplanes may 
be more useful to a mighty Island Continent than they are 
ever likely to be to two little islands set in the fogs and 
clouds of the storm-swept North Sea), but airships have 
been represented as a serious solution of Imperial com- 
munications, and with several Home Ministers suffering 
from Zeppelinitis there was a real danger of the Australian 
Government being rushed into some grandiose scheme that 
could only result in ruinous loss of life and money and 
proportionate disappointment. Australia has been deluged 
with propaganda in favour of this policy, fantastic lectures 
being inflicted on Australian audiences by orators of the 
Air Ministry, that it is all the more creditable to the Govern- 
ment to have kept their heads. They have not only served 
Australia well, but likewise the British Empire, because had 
they succumbed the Air “ Fans’ who dominate the London 
Press would have instantly raised a tremendous hullabaloo 
in favour of more airships here that feeble-minded politicians 
might have been unable to resist. All we ask, with Mr. 
Bruce, is that airships should do something to justify their 
existence before our impoverished nation gambles on them. 
Let them be properly tried out, e.g. by the Americans, who 
have much more money than they know what to do with 
and who love everything sensational. 500,000,000 dollars 
spent on Zeppelins would be nothing to them. 
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Ir is surprising whenever a large Assembly of intelligent 
men are unable to see something affecting themselves that 
is obvious to outsiders. The House of Lords, 
om having lain down on the ground for many 
years and invited every Government—espe- 
cially those labelled “‘ Conservative ’’—to trample on its 
prostrate form, is beginning to wonder why it receives so 
many kicks. Their cause is not far to seek. The Peers 
have none but themselves to thank for the humiliating 
position they occupy to-day in the political world. The 
moment they resume an erect posture, vis-d-vis the Cabinet, 
and insist on playing their part as a Chamber of Revision, 
they will have no further occasion to complain of the slights 
inflicted on them by those whom they have taught to regard 
their House as a convenient receptacle into which any 
Ministerial rubbish may be shot at any moment that suits 
the Powers-that-Be. Their painful plight was discussed by: 
the Lords on March Ist, when Lord Charnwood (a Radical 
creation) moved a resolution urging that Government Bills 
of a non-party character should be introduced “first in 
this House in the earlier part of the Session.” He avowed 
himself an ‘‘ impenitent’’ supporter of the Parliament Act 
of 1911, but ‘‘ did not wish to see this House less efficient, 
but more efficient, for the discharge of those purposes 
which by common consent a Second Chamber exists to serve.” 
Lord Charnwood observed: “‘ Let there be here in our place 
the most theoretically perfect Second Chamber that skill 
can devise, a Chamber such that nobody can possibly cavil 
at the way in which it is constituted and composed. Such 
a Chamber must, nevertheless, sink into insignificance and 
fail to secure any great public esteem and confidence if the 
public are accustomed to see it, for the greater part of the 
year, as nothing more than a dignified Debating Society 
which has to attempt its functions in a perfunctory and 
hugger-mugger fashion.” After paying a high tribute to 
the personnel of the Peerage, as possessing ‘‘ a high capacity 
for deliberation and for counsel such as is excelled by no 
other assembly in the world and such as has been equalled 
by very few at any time,” the speaker gave this melancholy 
account of their proceedings: 
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‘“* What is it called upon to do? Year by year we 
come together and there follow long weeks and months 
during which our life corresponds, to put it grossly, 
to the description given in a famous song, in which 
the poet passes in review a number of crises in our 
history and in each case closes his summary with the 
observation that during the period in question the 
House of Lords did nothing in particular and did it 
very well. Such is the august role with which we are 
called upen to content ourselves during far the greater 
part of the year. Then ensue, at the end of every 
Session, those hurried weeks, the conditions of which 
are so familiar to your lordships that I shall not detain 
you for a moment further to describe them.” 


THE result of pitchforking everything at the head of the 
House of Lords in the last hours of the Session placed an 
intolerable strain on everybody concerned, 
especially the unfortunate Government 
draughtsmen, that was detrimental to legis- 
lation. Hence Lord Charnwood’s motion. Lord Hunsdon 
followed and complained that the latter did not go nearly 
far enough. He urged that Bills passed in one House in 
any Session should be carried over by the other House to 
the next Session. Nowadays they were told at the end of 
each Session that if they pressed any amendment to any 
measure the latter would be lost. Lord Hunsdon made the 
most useful remark of the whole debate when he said: “ If 
I had any influence with this House, I should ask your 
lordships to reject every single Bill which comes forward 
in that way, and then I am certain the Government would 
find some remedy for the evil, if not the one which I have 
suggested.” Thereafter a procession of experienced Peers, 
headed by Lord Carson, retold the painful story of this 
‘** end of the Session ”’ hustle. Lord Carson has consistently 
and continually, though unavailingly, protested against the 
present régime, and exhorted the Upper House to display 
some independence. As a Law Lord, he spoke with 
authority on the deplorable results of hasty, undigested 
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legislation that inflicts grievous injustice on those affected 
by it, e.g. the Rating Bill three Sessions ago and, more 
recently, the Landlord and Tenant Bill. Lord Carson, 
being among the few public men who does not enjoy hugging 
illusions, frankly told his Peers: 


“But I doubt whether it is possible to get the 
Government to do anything. The truth of it is that 
by degrees this House is disappearing from inanition. 
It is not that there are not men capable of doing the 
work. Whether this is the ideal Second Chamber or 
not, I think that by accident you have here as many 
competent men to revise Statutes as there could be in 
any Chamber that could be set up. But, of course, the 
House dwindles away for the simple reason that there 
is nothing to do from one day to the other, and then 
in the end the best service you can render to your 
Party is to do nothing.” 


Lorp BEAUCHAMP, as Leader of the Liberal Peers, who, for 
Party reasons, have sought to paralyse the Upper House, 
“Laughable” could advance no excuse for the present 

procedure, though considering that there is 
no business before them, there was small apparent point in 
his lordship’s suggestion that the House should sit later 
and encourage junior Peers to speak. What are they to 
discuss if no measures appear until August? Lord Fitzalan, 
speaking with all the prestige of an experienced, popular, 
and very successful House of Commons Whip, endorsed 
Lord Hunsdon’s proposal to carry Bills over from one 
Session to another, though he would be less enthusiastic 
for that plan if he thought it would stimulate “the mania 
for producing more legislation than any of their prede- 
cessors”’ which “obsessed modern Governments.” Lord 
Salisbury, as Leader of the House of Lords, expressed 
complete sympathy with the protests that had been made. 
He traced the decline, and indeed demoralization, of the 
Upper House to the Parliament Act, the psychological 
effect of which could scarcely be exaggerated. There had, 
moreover, been a steady encroachment by the Commons 
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upon the Lords as the former increasingly absorbed “the 
greater part of the personnel of the Government, not merely 
of the Cabinet Ministers, but of the Under-Secretaries.” 
This had tended to make the Lower House the centre of 
legislative activity and to curtail that of the Upper House. 
Unfortunately, there was no indication of increased efficiency 
down below, and the Bills that now came up to the Lords 
were “in an almost incomprehensible condition,” though 
coupled with the intimation that no amendment was possible. 
In Lord Salisbury’s words: “The thing becomes laugh- 
able. . . . I say there is no defence to that system. It 
belongs to the working of our institutions.” He put the 
case for reform as strongly as any other speaker when he 
said: ‘“‘The present situation is that during the early 
months of the year we have nothing to do and during the 
latter part of the Session we have a great deal too much 
to do. We have no proper opportunities of performing our 
function as a Revising Chamber. Such a state of things, 
I am convinced, cannot continue without some remedy.” 
Nevertheless, although this scandal is glaring and gratuitous, 
and cannot be defended or excused, Lord Salisbury could 
make no promise of amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Cabinets must agree before they can act, and it is 
impossible to get Twenty-one men to agree upon anything. 
Our Second Chamber must therefore continue to stew in its 
own juice so far as Ministers are concerned. 


THE prospects of the House of Lords are not, however, so 
bleak as they seem, because the remedy for their main 
, grievance lies in their own hands. It is, 
a. moreover, so simple that any Backwoodsman 
could understand it. All the Lords need do 

is to follow the excellent advice of Lord Hunsdon and 
intimate to the Government their intention to reject or 
postpone any legislation they are denied a reasonable 
opportunity of discussing. But mere bluff is useless. Such 
a threat must be backed by action. We confidently predict 
that the day the House of Lords threw out some important 
Ministerial measure presented to them by a Conservative 
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Government would mark the end of its abasement, which 
Lord Salisbury acknowledges to be indefensible but which 
his colleagues refuse to alter. Such action would immensely 
increase the popular prestige of the Upper House, as it 
would be no longer open to its enemies to charge it with 
being “‘a mere wing of the Carlton Club that only revises 
the measures of political opponents, but will swallow any- 
thing offered to it by a Conservative Government, no matter 
how revolutionary.” It so happens that the House of 
Lords is provided with a glorious opportunity of asserting 
itself this very Session and of regaining the self-respect it 
lost seventeen years ago. It would incidentally demonstrate 
its value as a Second Chamber and render notable national 
service free from any suspicion of partisanship. As pre- 
viously indicated, a Bill is likely to come up from the 
Commons for which the present Parliament has no mandate. 
It is a piece of perversity on the part of the Government 
of the day as to which several Cabinet Ministers notoriously 
entertain misgivings, and was never seriously considered by 
the Cabinet before this ‘‘ surprise packet’? was sprung upon 
the public. The Prime Minister’s admirers hold the Home 
Secretary responsible for an unwarrantable commitment. 
The Home Secretary’s friends debit the blunder of the 
“Flappers’ Reform Bill” to the Prime Minister’s amiable 
sentimentalism. Both are equally to blame. Nor can their 
colleagues be exonerated, as it was incredibly inept to allow 
themselves to be stampeded into a measure of which they 
knew nothing. We cannot recall any reference to this vast 
extension of the franchise amid the positive pledges given 
by our Party at the last General Election, some of which 
remain unredeemed. It is as certain as anything can be 
that Conservatives, if consulted, would have voted almost 
to a man and a woman against a fresh swamping of the 
electorate within so short a time of the mammoth enfran- 
chisement of 1918. 


Tuis is no question of sex hostility or sex prejudice. It is 
equally regretted by women and men who regard it as 
uncalled for, risky, and wholly unauthorized. No Leader 
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has any right to take it upon himself without any “ by 
your leave”’ to his followers to commit the Party to such 
r a leap in the dark, and it is highly significant 

= Will that the solitary section of the House of Com- 

ey Do? ae 

mons that are jubilant over this development 

are the Socialists, who rely on the Flappers to present 
them with seats where otherwise they had no chance. 
Whether such expectations are well founded we cannot say. 
We should be as strongly opposed to this revolutionary Bill 
if we believed the whole five million women would vote 
Conservative. Hitherto, as Lord Younger pointed out, a 
reasonable interval has invariably intervened between great 
enlargements of the electorate, and this is one of the most 
reckless of the whole series. Will the House of Lords rise 
to the occasion and postpone this Revolution until the 
country has been afforded an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon it, or will the Peers, as too often before, be content 
to say “ditto’’ to the Commons simply because a “‘ Con- 
servative ’’ Government is in power and the Conservative 
Central Office demands it? Is the Peerage but a collection 
of Party hacks incapable of independent volition and satis- 
fied with the inglorious role for which they have been cast 
by the authors of the Parliament Act? If so, there is no 
reason for continuing the farce of preserving them, as it 
were wiser to acknowledge that our Constitution is of the 
Single Chamber variety. There is nothing worse than a 
sham Second Chamber that consents to be treated as the 
House of Lords has been treated of late years, and it were 
better to ring down the curtain now that there is no prospect 
of enlarging its functions or broadening its basis. To many 
persons its attitude towards the Flappers’ Reform Bill will 
afford “an acid test” of the utility of an hereditary House, 
for here is a measure without a mandate and for which 
there is no shadow of an excuse, and, as everybody knows, 
on that express ground it would be rejected by the House 
of Lords had it proceeded from a Liberal, Radical, or 
Socialist Government. How with any face could the Peers 
hereafter reject any subversive project presented to them 
by Clydesiders or Communists after they had swallowed so 
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revolutionary a measure as the establishment of female 
ascendancy in 70 per cent. of British constituencies. 
Equality of the sexes could always be secured—if that be 
the desideratum—by raising the future voting age of men 
and women to twenty-five. Should the House of Lords 
decline to play the excellent cards placed in its hands by 
the heedlessness of the present Government, it will have no 
one to thank but itself when it finds that its days are 
numbered. If the Lords are just a collection of “ rabbits ”’ 
who scuttle to cover whenever they think they hear the 
sound of a gun, what earthly use are they to the British 
people, and why should we be at pains to cherish them? 


WE feel sure it must be a matter of infinite regret to the 


. overwhelming majority of our readers that the controversy 


over the Deposited Prayer Book should still 
be with us, and that we are threatened with 
its development into a yet more acute stage. 
It might have been hoped that the debate and division in 
the House of Commons, which unquestionably reflected 
public opinion elsewhere, would have been accepted by 
the Episcopacy as a hint that Revision had proceeded on 
lines that were unacceptable to the Laity. But encouraged 
by the attitude of the House of Lords, which was for once 
a less reliable interpreter of national sentiment than the 
House of Commons, the Archbishops and their coadjutors 
persuaded themselves that the contretemps in the Commons 
was more or less a fluke, and that by certain minor alterations 
they could reconcile opponents without alienating supporters 
of the Deposited Prayer Book. Hence the Second Edition, 
over which the battle will have to be refought, unless at 
the eleventh hour wiser counsel prevails in ecclesiastical 
circles, and the Powers-that-Be in the Church realize that 
little can be gained by pursuing this controversy, but that 
much may be lost. Everyone entertains profound respect 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it would be an 
unmitigated pleasure to the Laity to celebrate his twenty-five 
years’ reign in the manner most acceptable to him. But it 
is really asking too much, because outside the relatively 
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narrow circle in which the Episcopacy move and live and 
have their being there is a widespread belief that so far 
from bringing Peace to the Church of England, this 
conscientious effort to propitiate Anglo-Catholicism will 
deepen divisions and accentuate strife. The small superficial 
differences between the First and Second Editions of the 
Deposited Prayer Book, so far as we are able to judge, have 
not disarmed a single opponent of any account, though, 
contrary to the hope and expectation of their authors, 
they seem to have estranged some former supporters. 
The omens are anything but favourable for Revision in its 
revised form. 


THe “naval sensation’ of which certain Politicians and 
Pressmen sought to make capital, ultimately resolved itself 
into a somewhat small, however regrettable, 
A Breeze episode. That it should ever have been 
in the , ; 
Mediterranean '22tded otherwise was partly due to a failure 
of wireless telegraphy at a critical moment, 
and partly to the extraordinary sensitiveness of public 
opinion on everything that concerns the British Navy. 
This instinct is sound, because our existence and subsistence 
depend on Sea Power, and without the Navy we should be 
blotted out before we had time to turn round. We may 
lack ‘“‘sea sense,’ but we have enough to appreciate this 
fundamental fact—hence the excitement and even anxiety 
caused at home by the breeze in the Mediterranean, and the 
joy it gave hostile elements on both sides of the Atlantic. 
That it was nothing more than a breeze was apparent when 
at last riotous rumour was quieted by the plain, straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the House of Commons on March 19th. Why 
there are not more such “ breezes ”’ in the Fleet is a constant 
marvel to landsmen, who realize the close quarters in which 
naval officers live, and seeing that by the nature of their calling 
they are usually men of strong individuality, which in 
the case of incompatible temperaments makes for friction. 
According to Mr. Bridgeman, on March 10th, just as the 
Mediterranean Fleet (commanded by Sir Roger Keyes) was 
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about to sail for combined exercises with the Atlantic Fleet, 
two senior officers of H.M.S. Royal Oak (the Flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Collard commanding the First Battle Squadron), viz. 
Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel, “‘ handed in written 
statements to Rear-Admiral Collard . . . having reference to 
certain differences that had arisen between the Rear-Admiral 
and the two officers in question.” The sailing of the Fleet 
was postponed for fifteen hours, and a Court of Inquiry, 
consisting of a Vice-Admiral and two Rear-Admirals, in- 
vestigated the affair. On the receipt of their report the 
Commander-in-Chief proposed to transfer Admiral Collard’s 
flag to H.M.S. Resolution, but ‘‘ for reasons wholly creditable 
to him the Rear-Admiral preferred to leave at once.” He 
was therefore directed to strike his flag and remain at 
‘Malta, while Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel ‘‘ were 
relieved of their positions by the Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders, and were directed to return to England.” The 
Admiralty’s delay in making this announcement was due to 
inadequate information as to the cause of the trouble. 
The Board concurred in the action taken by the Commander- 
in-Chief as regards all three officers. Admiral Collard had 
been relieved of his command (taken over by Rear-Admiral 
Kerr), and was returning home, while, “in the interests of 
the Service,’ there would be courts-martial at Gibraltar 
on the Captain and Commander. Mr. Bridgeman very 
properly resisted the idle curiosity of questioners in the 
House of Commons for fear of “‘ prejudicing the proceedings 
of the courts-martial.” 


THE London County Council elections decided on March 8th 
resulted in yet another striking victory for the Municipal 
LCC Reform Party that reflects no little credit on 
~ on electors and elected. It is true they lost 
seven seats, but as they retain office by a majority of 30 
over all other parties there is not much for their opponents 
“to write home about,”’ seeing that the Municipal Reformers 
have controlled the Council for nearly a quarter of a century, 
during which period they might have been expected to 
accumulate a mountain of prejudice that any Opposition 
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should be able to capitalize. This further vote of confidence 
demonstrates that London is well satisfied with the present 
régime. One important moral is drawn by the Morning 
Post (March 10th): 


“What the Municipal Reformers have done in 
London, the Conservatives can do in Great Britain as 
a whole if they stick to their principles, refuse to be 
cowed by the Opposition, and work with the same 
whole-hearted devotion.” 


We are always told that economy is so intensely unpopular 
that it is as much as any Government’s life is worth to 
retrench. That is not the lesson of the London elections. 
The Municipal Reformers frankly stood on a platform of 
Economy and had, moreover, practised what they preach. 
They might have squandered the rates as His Majesty’s 
Ministers squander the taxes, but they resisted the tempta- 
tion of appealing to the populace on a policy of “ Free 
everything for everybody at somebody else’s expense.” 
The Socialists, on the other hand, were out for riotous 
living—they also practised what they preach, in Poplar and 
elsewhere —and were proportionately disappointed at again 
finding themselves in a relatively insignificant minority. 
A yet more disappointed faction were the Liberals, who, 
as usual, commanded unlimited cash. They ran 82 candi- 
dates, of whom five were elected! The following table 
gives the composition of the L.C.C. for the last twenty- 
four years: 


Municipal Reformers, Liberals. Socialists. Independent. 
eee orgs 81 1 ] 
S007: ° ws .. oe 37 1 1 
1910... sie 55 3 1 
ORIG «ii. alg TNS 49 2 1 
War period 1...) — a == —_— 
1919... a 1568 40 15 ] 
1922 —... si ae 26 16 0 
1925... bu) AGB 6 35 0 
1928... ls VEE 5 42 0 
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For some unexplained reason the British Press is eager 
to persuade its readers that life is not worth living in the 

winter unless they betake themselves to 
oe oo. d? Switzerland or the South of France, or in 

the summer unless they vegetate in the 
neighbourhood of Venice. Considering the prodigious propa- 
ganda enjoyed by these enormously over-rated places and 
the subtle suggestion that everyone who is “anyone” 
should congregate at winter sports or on the Riviera as a 
prelude to basking in the sun on the Lido, the number of 
persons who respond is relatively small, and though we have 
frequently heard complaints from their visitors that their 
charms are exaggerated, we have rarely heard Britons 
express regret at spending either the winter or the summer 
in their own country. The “Come to Britain” movement, 
of which we occasionally hear, is not best promoted by the 
constant incitement to Britons to “‘ Go abroad ” and disport 
themselves in the snows of Switzerland or in the mistral 
of the Cote d’Azur. It is true that these islands are handi- 
capped as pleasure resorts by a variable climate, but then 
the climate in some of the most boomed places on the 
Continent is not always as enjoyable as is represented, and a 
really fine day in England is far finer than anything to be 
found elsewhere. If we are to go abroad, why not go to 
some worth-while place instead of cultivating an artificial 
existence at Cannes, such as can be led almost anywhere else ? 
Lord Grimthorpe, writing from Auckland, gives us a useful 
hint in a letter to the Press (March 21st), inspired by his 
recent visit to New Zealand. As he points out, this delightful 
country is far too little known. ‘“‘ And if more English 
sportsmen and English people generally were acquainted 
with the thrills of deep-sea fishing they would gladly forgo ” 
Riviera and Lido “for a few thrilling days in the Bay of 
Islands.”” It makes one’s mouth water to read his account 
of this sport, and we doubt not that in the future New Zea- 
land will become a popular playground of the Empire. 
Lord Grimthorpe tells us: 


“The voyage via the Canadian Pacific, Honolulu, 
and the South Sea Islands, takes just over a month, 
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and the expense of the fishing is small. All tackle may 
be hired on the spot; a launch for a party costs four 
guineas a day; and the fact that a novice like myself 
had the luck to land the world’s record mako shark—a 
630-pounder—a few days ago on the first day out, places 
this amazing sport within the reach of anyone who can 
afford the time andthe journey. Itis hard to exaggerate 
the thrill and excitement of playing these monsters. 
Sometimes they run out 300 yards of line with lightning 
speed; them broach and leap two or three times, turning 
complete somersaults in the air; then after a long 
struggle they may get near the boat, only to repeat 
the process. It may be three hours or more before they 
are safely landed. 

‘““Since the coming of Mr. Zane Grey, more and 
more American sportsmen are visiting these waters to 
fish for swordfish and shark, but nothing would please 
New Zealanders more than to welcome more sportsmen 
from Home. No doubt full details of the sport may be 
had from Sir James Parr’s office in the Strand. The 
object of these few lines is merely to draw the attention 
of those who may be already planning their tours for 
next winter to the delights of a trip down through the 
South Seas to this wonderful little corner of the Empire.” 


THE coming Lawn Tennis season promises to be as brilliant 
and exciting as any of its predecessors, only rather more so 

since the wonderful feat of France in wresting 
weal the international supremacy of the game from 

the Americans. The other day it looked as 
though the Davis Cup would remain indefinitely across the 
Atlantic since it was taken from the Australians eight years 
ago by the Tildens and Johnstons, who were thought to have 
established a standard of play that other nations would be 
unable to approach. The ascendancy of the United States 
seemed overwhelming, with limitless wealth, boundless man- 
power, matchless skill backed by enthusiasm and deter- 
mination, and the utmost encouragement of the younger 
players to emulate the Titans of the courts. We remain 
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of the opinion we have previously expressed—namely, that 
just as England’s eclipse as a Davis Cup Power synchronized 
with the Golfing boom, which literally devoured and devas- 
tated our younger generation, so the relapse of the United 
States from her former pinnacle coincides with Golf’s capture 
of Young America, among whom it has spread like a prairie 
fire. It stands to reason that if the athletic activities of 
any nation slow down from a running game to a walking 
game (with eighteen bouts of putting), it is heavily handi- 
capped in competing in faster sports with any community 
whose youths still run about, as is the case in France, thanks 
to the fact that the cultivation of crops is preferred to the 
creation of golf links. Since Putting became an obsession 
in U.S.A. no player of the Tilden, Johnston, or Vincent 
Richards class has emerged, and with the latter a profes- 


sional the task of regaining the Davis Cup devolves on the 


attenuated Old Guard. That they will have a good try 
goes without saying, and their effort will be followed with 
the utmost interest. Should Mr. Tilden strike his best 
form and Mr. Johnston play as when we last had the pleasure 
of welcoming him at Wimbledon, everything is possible, 
especially with Monsieur René Lacoste somewhat “ off 
colour’ through illness and Messieurs Borotra, Cochet, and 
Brugnon courting “ staleness ”’ by over-play. 


ENGLISH prospects are none too bright in a game our world- 
wide disciples have learnt to play only too well. For the 

p time being our men are outclassed in inter- 
all national competition, and take a back seat 
in an arena in which we were once so supreme 
as to be unchallengeable. For this many excuses are forth- 
coming, of which few are convincing. We happen to have 
temporarily struck “a bad patch” in Lawn Tennis as in 
Politics. Just as we have no outstanding statesmen, so 
we have no outstanding players, and just as the young 
men in politics have little to look up to in any Party, so 
the young men who might aspire to Wimbledon honours and 
Davis Cup triumphs lack the inspiring leadership that blazes 
the trail. In public affairs there has been no one to pull 
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England together as Mussolini has united Italy or as Poincaré 
has consolidated France. In the Lawn Tennis World there 
has been no one to do for our younger generation what a 
Tilden has done in U.S.A. and what Borotra is always 
doing in France. This is not said by way of disparagement 
or discouragement, because with youth there is always hope, 
and several young players coula be named who at almost 
any moment might add that three-sixth to their game 
which is said to separate Champions from “the rest.” As 
regards women, this country is in an infinitely better position, 
as not only could we put a team of 30 players in the field 
who should win about 25 matches against their opposite 
numbers of any other country, but we have several very 
young lady players of the highest promise who should in 
due time, provided they do not over-play or allow them- 
selves to be unduly distracted by side-lines, reach the top 
of the tree. We venture to express the hope to which 
Mr. Wallis Myers has given effective expression in the 
Daily Telegraph, that the male Mandarins of our Lawn 
Tennis World who monopolize the management of the 
game will take a sufficiently intelligent interest in the form 
of the other sex to afford them a fair chance of doing them- 
selves justice in such competitions as the Wightman Cup. 
We should not again allow the American Ladies to beat us 
at Wimbledon as they did last time largely through our 
haphazard arrangements. Pairs must practise together in 
order to be of any use in a match. This elementary fact is 
too frequently forgotten at headquarters. 
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EMPIRE CONSOLS 


I HAVE just returned from a tour in Australia and New 
Zealand, undertaken primarily for the purpose of discussing 
a scheme for the conversion of a portion of the Empire’s 
war debts into an issue of “‘ Empire Consols”’ at a reduced 
rate of interest. The result amply justifies one in pursuing 
the subject farther. Not only did the scheme arouse very 
considerable interest—exceeding what a free-lance with no 
official backing might have expected—but criticism for the 
most part was constructive. Indeed, some helpful sugges- 
tions were made of which I have gladly taken advantage. 
The impression carried away with me is that were some 
such scheme put forward officially, the co-operation of 
Australia and New Zealand, including a contribution of a 
portion of their surplus gold, would in all likelihood be 


forthcoming. 


Going out by Suez, we (my daughter accompanied me) 
returned by the United States. We had intended returning 
by Canada, but it became difficult to adjust one’s time to 
the Auckland—Vancouver mail service, which is only a 
monthly one, and to secure an adequate opportunity to discuss 
the scheme in Canada, where, owing to contiguity to the 
United States, conditions may be different from the rest of 
the Empire. I have therefore reserved the pleasure of 
visiting Canada—which would not be for the first time— 
until later. Imperially, the co-operation of Canada is, of 
course, tremendously important, as for a number of years 
she has ceased to borrow in London and looks exclusively 
to the United States for outside financial aid. 

The s.s. Olympic left New York at midnight. Bells 
were clanging, steam whistles blowing, the crowd of visitors 
from the shore was rapidly thinning when, almost on the 
stroke of twelve, I was accosted thus: “‘ We represent the 
Wall Street Journal, and would like to have your opinion on 
the amount of gold necessary to amalgamate your note 
issues over in England.” I replied: “This is really a 
psychological question which I can hardly discuss adequately 
in the two minutes or so at our disposal. Further, I have 
not come direct from London but from New Zealand, where 
I have been endeavouring to bring the Empire closer 
together on finance. I would just like to say that if this 
could be done—perhaps by converting the Empire’s war 
debts into a common issue of consols—a distinct psycho- 
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logical value would be created which at present is being | 
lost—a value which you in America and the world in general | 


could not fail to recognize. We could then amalgamate 
our note issues on less gold.” “* Guess there is something 
in that. Any chance of your project coming off?” ‘ That 
remains to be seen. Finance in England is not very recep- 
tive to new ideas. Anyhow, I am going to have a good 
try.’ “Thank you. Wish your project all success. Good- 
bye ’’—as a rush was made for the gangway. 

On my return to the City I found that those American 
journalists were right up to date, for it is expected that 
Mr. Churchill will deal with the transfer of the Treasury 
Note issue to the Bank of England in his forthcoming 
Budget statement. This, of course, would involve an 
alteration in the Bank Act of 1844, and the question that 
is exercising the City is, What currency elasticity, if any, 
will that alteration afford? or, in other words, To what 
extent will the Act allow notes to be issued without gold 
cover? Thisisa matter of great importance to the nation. 
It would be very unfortunate if the long-looked-for revival 
in trade should be retarded through a shortage of currency 
caused by a too stringent Bank Act. 

But there is a further aspect of this question which has 
a special bearing upon the subject of this article and the 
vast volume of debt to be converted in the near future. 
A sensible reduction in interest rates must accompany, and 
indeed precede, conversion of the debt on a large scale. 
Our dependence on foreign money is, however, such that 
cheap money might result in gold leaving the Bank of 
England. <A revised Bank Act should, therefore, provide 
for a reserve fiduciary issue of currency, which could take 
the place of gold thus withdrawn. (This excess issue is 
totally different from that contemplated by the Cunliffe 
Committee.) When its purpose, which is to facilitate the 
conversion of debt, had been served, the position could 
be revised. 

A brief review of the five years from 1923 will give an 
approximate idea of the extent of our dependence on foreign 
money. It was in July of that year, when the Bank rate 
was raised from 3 per cent., that deflationary steps 
were taken with the definite object of raising the pound 
to parity. During 1923 the pound averaged 6 per cent. 
below parity, and the adverse “visible”? trade balance 
(the difference between imports and exports) was only £195 
millions—a figure not so much greater than in 1913, when 
it was £158 millions. In 1927 the ‘visible’? adverse 
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balance had risen to £392 millions. On the other hand, 
there was a large increase in the “ invisible’’ favourable 
balance—which is made up of interest, freights, commis- 
sions, travellers’ credits, and so forth, and can only be 
estimated, the estimates, however, being carried out by the 
Board of Trade officials. The net balance on our current 
international account compares as follows: 


1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


Adverse “‘ visible’ balance .. 195 324 384 475 392 
Favourable ‘invisible ’’ balance 348 410 438 468 488 
+ 153 + 86 + 54 —7 + 96 


In millions of pounds. 


Transactions on capital account are not included, so 
that the balance shows approximately what was available for 
investment overseas. But the issues of fresh capital in 
London for overseas were considerably greater than the 
means of remittance as shown by the foregoing figures. 
According to the Midland Bank Monthly Review the 
figures are: 


19238. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 


New overseas issues of capital 
in London .. es we 136 134 88 112 139 


Surplus (+) or Deficit (—).. | + 17 — 48 — 34 |{— 119 — 43 


In millions of pounds. 


Thus in four out of the five years there have been con- 
siderable apparent shortages on our international account, 
and, taking the average of the five years, the figures show 
that with only £76 millions per annum apparently available 
for investment overseas, no less than £122 millions per 
annum have been subscribed. It is a problem that has 
been puzzling the economists, for, of course, an inter- 
national account must always balance; it is a matter 
of exchange. To the extent that goods and services do 
not offset, the account is balanced by borrowing one way 
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or the other. Making any reasonable allowance for error in 
the estimates of the ‘‘invisible”’ items, it is obvious that 
we have increased, apparently to a considerable extent, our 
indebtedness abroad in the form of foreign money being 
invested in our securities or deposited in our banks or in 
some other way. Not that our borrowings abroad have 
exceeded our lendings. The figures indicate a balance on 
the right side averaging £76 millions per annum. But 
whereas we lend for long periods, and thus the money passes 
out of our control, we borrow for short periods or foreign 
money is invested in our readily negotiable securities, 
and thus remains under the almost immediate control of 
the foreign lender and is liable to be withdrawn at 
short notice. Thus the relative importance of the money 
factor has increased, while that of the trade factor has 
seriously declined, the net result being that we are very much 
in the hands of the foreign moneylender, and it is most 
important that his grip should be relaxed and his charges 
reduced. 

If in the ordinary course and under present conditions 
the Bank rate were reduced materially, it is most probable 
that foreign money would leave, and in doing so might 
depress the rate of exchange even to a point when gold 
would be withdrawn. On the other hand, the lower 
interest rate would enable material savings to be effected 
and trade would be stimulated. Thus the relative impor- 
tance of the money factor would be diminished and that of 
the trade factor increased—surely a desirable result. But 
the effect of gold withdrawals would be felt immediately, 
while it would take time for cheap money to influence 
trade, and meanwhile there is the psychological factor to be 
reckoned with. People get the wind up when gold leaves 
to any considerable extent, for it is associated in their minds 
with higher interest rates and contraction of credit and 
diminished trade activities. But for the effect upon people’s 
minds, at home and abroad, there would be nothing to 
hinder the Bank of England from parting with, let us say, 
£50 millions of gold. Indeed, its place being taken by 
Government securities, there would be a saving of nearly 
£2,500,000 per annum, which, of course, would go to the 
Government. 

Suppose, however, that the Bank rate were deliberately 
reduced for a specific purpose, which could be fully explained 
to the people, who could also be assured that interest would 
not be raised or credit restricted even although a material 
withdrawal of gold resulted, for provision had been made 
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to fill the gap in the Bank of England’s reserve from other 
than ordinary sources. Might not the object for which 
such action was taken have a psychological value which 
would neutralize the effect on people’s minds of the loss of 
gold? Itis largely a question of psychology. 

While the United States of America can borrow at 
3} per cent. to 34 per cent., Britain and the Dominions pay 
43 per cent. to 5 per cent.—a difference of 40 per cent. We 
offer the foreign investor in our War Loan and some other 
securities nearly 5 per cent. free of British income tax. It 
would be absurd to suggest that the security of the U.S.A. 
is 40 per cent. superior to that of the British Empire. The 
explanation is that when re-establishing the gold standard 
Britain relied more on the money factor than on the trade 
factor, and the rate of interest is still kept high in order to 
attract or retain foreign money. The higher interest rate, 
however, tends to retard trade and industry; it interferes 


_ with conversion operations—probably our most likely source 


of economy in the Budget; it affects the rate at which the 
Dominions can borrow in London; and it has a reflex action 
on the interest rate in the Dominions. There is, therefore, 
a fruitful field for inquiry whether through closer financial 
co-operation and co-ordination within the Empire the rate 
of interest in London could not be materially reduced. A 
reduction to the level of the U.S.A. could probably not be 
brought about, but a difference of 40 per cent. appears to 
be considerably greater than the resources of the Empire 
warrant. It is with this end in view, and the problem of 
War Debt conversion on a large scale to be solved, that I 
have ventured to suggest an issue of Empire Consols. 

Some details of the scheme may now be given: 

The outstanding war debts of the Empire (apart from 
what is due to America) amount approximately to £6,000 
millions for Britain and £800 millions for the Dominions, 
thus giving a proportion of 88 per cent. and 12 per cent. 
A considerable portion of these debts, varying in the case 
of each country, are long-dated, and are therefore not 
available for conversion purposes. But, as the debts were 
incurred for a common object, it is only equitable that 
participation in the benefits of a conversion scheme should 
be on a total war debt basis rather than on that of debts 
with a near due date. Such portion of a Dominion’s share 
as exceeded its available war debts could be applied to 
conversion of other debts. 

Of Britain’s war debts only about half have an early 
maturity. Therefore the maximum share of the Dominions 
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in the issue would also be equal to half their outstanding 
war debts, i.e. approximately £3,000 millions and £400 
millions respectively. 

As there is no security hypothecated and the debts are 
simple promises by each Government to pay its stock- 
holders, consolidation, but for one obstacle, would be com- 
paratively easy. A body of Empire Debt Commissioners 
would be appointed by the Governments interested, and 
the sole obligation of each Government would be to pay its 
share of interest and sinking fund into a pool in the hands 
of the Commissioners, who would be duly authorized to 
issue Empire Consols, and would dip into the pool for 
interest and sinking fund thereon. The Commissioners 
would be purely trustees, and so long as each Government 
fulfilled its obligation there could be no difficulty. 

But in dealing with a debt that might last fifty or more 
years before being finally extinguished, the contingency, 
however remote, of a country being unable to pay its 
interest and sinking fund could not be left unprovided for. 
If the other countries made good the defaulting country’s 
contribution, they would, in all likelihood, demand some 
control over its affairs, and thus the principles of autonomy 
would be violated. On the other hand, for the trustees to 
be compelled to reduce the rate of interest on a stock 
totalling, perhaps, some thousands of millions is quite outside 
practical politics. 

The above difficulties could, however, be overcome by 
the creation of two classes of stock on the principle of 
preference and ordinary shares. The preference stock- 
holder would have a prior claim on the pool, and the 
ordinary stockholder, who would be entitled to the balance 
of the pool, would take the risk of that balance being 
diminished, and would be compensated for doing so by 
receiving a higher rate of interest. For example, if the 
interest on the preference stock was 4 per cent., the interest 
on the ordinary might be 44 per cent. 

The ordinary stock could be made still more attractive 
if it carried, as in the case of a business undertaking, a 
participation in the future prosperity of the Empire. Thus 
the ordinary stock, not only because of its higher present 
rate of interest, but still more because of its future prospects, 
would be likely to become a much-sought-after security, and 
might rise to such a price that its immediate interest return 
would be low. Rights to apply for this stock at par could 
be attached to applications for preference stock, and would 
thus materially assist conversion into the latter. Conversion 
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might also be stimulated by an announcement that future 
offers would contain a lower percentage of ordinary stock. 
Partly for reasons referred to in a subsequent paragraph, 
there should, however, be a minimum rate of interest on 
the ordinary stock of, say, 4 per cent., assuming that to be 
the preference rate. Subject to this minimum, the con- 
tribution of each country to the pool for its share of interest 
on the ordinary stock would be determined by a prosperity 
index. 

I am indebted to Professor Copland, of Melbourne 
University, for the suggestion of a prosperity index as 
affording a more accurate measure of a country’s prosperity 
than my original idea of a return of income for income tax 
purposes. It is admitted that the construction of a pros- 
perity index is not an easy undertaking, but other economists 
in Australia and New Zealand with whom I have discussed 
the question confirm Professor Copland’s view that it is not 
by any means insuperable. Its compilation would be a 
matter of concerted action between leading economists and 
statisticians of the participating countries. Once con- 
structed, it might be used for other purposes, and I found 
that economic thought in Australasia was already engaged 
on this subject. 

In deciding on the proportion of preference and ordinary, 
two objects should be kept in view : the preference interest 
should be within Britain’s contribution to the pool, so that 
the preference stockholder, with his prior claim on the 
pool, would have in effect the same security as holders of 
British War Stocks now possess; that is, the promise of 
the British Government. Further, the proportion of ordinary 
stock should be relatively small, so that the share of any 
country in payment of excess ordinary interest would not 
appear to be onerous. 

These conditions would be satisfied if applicants for £80 
preference at par had the right to apply for, let us say, 
£20 ordinary at par. Assuming that it was found possible 
to convert the whole of the £3,400 millions, the division of 
preference and ordinary would therefore be: 


Preference .. aa da -+ £2,720,000,000 
Ordinary ae = rae we 680,000,000 
£3,400,000,000 
—————— 


Thus the preference, being 80 per cent. of the whole, would 
be well within Britain’s contribution to the pool, which is 
88 per cent. 
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Nor is this division likely to prove onerous to the 
Dominions. For one thing, their share in the ordinary 
stock is only 12 per cent. or £81 millions. Of course, con- 
ditions in each country would vary, but let us assume that 
in course of time the prosperity index showed an all-round 
increase of 50 per cent., thus raising the rate of interest on 
the ordinary stock to 6? per cent. The additional interest 
contribution would thus come to £15,300,000, of which the 
share of the Dominions would be 12 per cent., or £1,836,000. 
The additional interest, however, would only have to be 
paid as the respective countries increased in wealth and 
therefore in their ability to pay. On the other hand, were 
the conversion put through on the basis of 4 per cent. 
preference and 44 per cent. ordinary, there would be an 
immediate saving of about £30 millions per annum, of which 
the Dominions’ share would be £3,600,000. In addition, 
there would be a reduction in interest on future borrowings 
and the stimulus to trade which the lower rate of interest 
would afford. 

While the contribution of each country to the pool 
would include a sinking fund on the preference stock, the 
ordinary stock, on which there might easily be a very 
considerable appreciation, thus rendering sinking fund 
operations expensive, need only have a fixed due date, 
with, perhaps, some premium on redemption. Obviously, 
however, the date would require to be a somewhat distant one 
if the ordinary stockholders are to have a run for their money, 
which is an important factor in the conversion scheme. 

But there are further advantages to the Empire which 
might result from a participating ordinary stock. If, with 
propaganda and an organization such as placed our War 
Savings Certificates all over Britain, Empire Consols could 
be placed, perhaps on specially attractive terms for small 
amounts, among the shopkeepers and householders, and 
especially the housewives of Britain, they might materially 
assist the movement to “‘ Buy Empire Goods ’’—a move- 
ment which, if conducted with energy and skill, is calculated 
in time to be a not unimportant factor in increasing the 
wealth of the Empire, and therefore in increasing the 
dividend on Empire Consols ordinary stock. Perhaps it 
might be found practicable even to convert Britain’s National 
Savings Certificates into Empire Consols, and it is partly to 
facilitate such an operation that the minimum of 4 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock is suggested. 

The participation of the Dominions, as stated above, 
would be £400 millions if the conversion operations were 
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wholly successful, and proportionately less if only partially 
so. ‘The share of each Dominion would be available, in the 
first instance, for converting its loans in London with an 
early due date, and, in the second place, for conversion of 
loans in the Dominions. It is true that better terms would 
have to be offered in a Dominion than in London, but that 
would appear to be a matter affecting only the Dominion 
in question, and would result in a smaller amount of its 
existing loans being converted into its given block of Empire 
Consols than would have been the case if the conversion 
could have taken place wholly in London. 

Registers for both classes of stock would be kept not 
only in London but in each of the Dominions, and interest 
would be paid in the country of registration. Transfers 
from one register to another should be arranged for at the 
earliest opportunity, but the facility would probably have 
to be confined to transfers from London in the first instance. 


_ The question of transfers to London from a Dominion 


register would depend on the estimate of the amount of 
stock likely to be transferred and the ability of London to 
carry the additional stock without materially affecting the 
price. When free transfers between the registers both ways 
became established, the stock would become an important 
factor in regulating the exchanges. Meanwhile every facility 
should be given for cheap and easy transfers of stock not 
only between, but within, the countries interested, and in 
each country transfers should be made free of stamp duty. 
Let us now consider what are the practical steps to be 
taken in order to bring about a reduction in the rate of 
interest so as to enable conversion into Empire Consols to 
be effected. Apart from reducing the Bank rate, there 
are three: ; 
(1) The Dominions could contribute a portion of their 
gold. An equitable contribution would be according to 
benefits to be received; that is, in the ratio of 88 per cent. 
and 12 percent. ‘T'aking the Bank of England’s stock of gold 
of about £150 millions as representing 88 per cent., the 
Dominions’ proportion of 12 per cent. would be £20 millions, 
thus constituting what in effect would be a gold pool in 
the hands of, or at any rate under the control of, the Bank 
of England. The gold would be paid into the Bank of 
England to the credit of the holder, and would be a profit- 
able transaction for them because they would be free to 
buy bills or securities with the credit. The contributions 
could be made from existing stocks of gold without inter- 
fering with the legal gold reserves held against currency. 
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In fact, some of the Dominions are in a position to con- 
tribute considerably more than their share. I may say that 
in Australia and New Zealand no difficulty was raised in 
my hearing regarding gold contributions. On the contrary, 
in the case of more than one bank a willingness to contribute 
was expressed. 

(2) By Britain being prepared to use, if need be, its 
reserve fiduciary note issue to which reference was made in 
a previous paragraph. 

(3) Issues of fresh capital in London should be under 
control until the conversion operations have been carried 
through. There is nothing new in this, as issues of capital 
were controlled for some years after the war. Based on 
figures of new capital issues, the savings of the people of 
Great Britain available for investment are between £200 
millions and £300 millions per annum. Under control, the 
supply of capital seeking investment could be kept well 
above the new issues of capital. This in itself would tend 
to raise the price of existing securities and to lower interest 
rates; and if discrimination were directed against loans likely 
to cause a debit in Britain’s international balance sheet 
with no complementary exports, what otherwise would be a 
weakening factor in the foreign exchange position would 
be removed. 

But, it may be said, would capital not find its way to 
other countries? That would depend very much on the 
return in other countries for the same class of security, 
and the only country we need concern ourselves about 
seriously, from the standpoint of equality of security, is 
the United States. It is not, however, suggested that the 
yield on Government securities in London should be reduced 
below or even to the level of the United States, but to 
about 4 per cent., which is still well above that level and is 
not even below that of high-class bonds such as those of New 
York City and certain railway bonds. So far as income tax is 
concerned, the British investor, whether in home or foreign 
securities, is made to pay British income tax anyway. But 
the foreign or non-resident holder of Empire Consols would 
probably require to be freed from British tax, as is the case 
with foreign holders of our 5 per cent. War Loan. Whether 
this freedom could extend for the life of Empire Consols is, 
however, another matter. 

While the conversion operations were in progress it 
would be the duty of the banks to keep speculation in 
securities—for, of course, there would be an upward move- 
ment in securities generally—well under control. 
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What, then, is likely to be the psychological effect upon 
the world of an issue of Empire Consols—of the Mother 
Country and the Dominions joining together to consolidate 
their war debts at about 4 per cent. and pooling their gold 
for the purpose? Its significance, as being in all likelihood 
only the first step towards drawing the Empire together in 
closer economic unity, could scarcely fail to be recognized 
and its psychology could hardly be other than favourable. 
There would be created a new security the psychological 
value of which would lighten materially the debt burden of 
the Empire. In Australia I heard an eminent financial 
authority express the opinion that Empire Consols would 
meet with a world demand, especially from the U.S.A., and 
that instead of gold leaving London as a result of the issue 
it would flow to London. However that may be, due 
precaution against a large outflow of gold without disturbing 
credit would have been taken. 

The suggestion was made in Australia, from a very 
important quarter indeed, that the Empire Consols scheme 
should not be confined to existing debts, but should be 
extended to future borrowings. By creating a further series 
of preference Consols and imparting to the trustees or to 
some other body powers of control, this could quite well be 
done. It is scarcely at the end of an article, however, that 
one can deal with this extension of the scheme, but its 
importance as a factor in the future development of the 
Empire will be obvious. 


J. F. DARLING 


IN BONDAGE TO OIL 


It has become the fashion to coin catchwords and to shout 
slogans. ‘These plausible phrases become so hypnotic that 
a tendency develops to allow mere catchwords to govern 
great policies, with which policies, eventually, the political 
and professional reputations of those in authority get in- 
extricably entangled. Thus a revision of a policy becomes a 
matter of extreme difficulty on grounds of amour-propre 
alone. Though the vast majority of Englishmen have 
nothing personally to gain from the pursuit of a particular 
policy, being indeed completely disinterested and concerned 
only for the public good, to a totally detached observer the 
origin of the slogan which gives birth to the policy is as 
plain as the way to the parish church. Powerful interests, in 
some cases so powerful as to appear invincible, by a thousand 
channels smother the innate good sense of their countrymen 
and invite them to accept as gospel truth the idea embedded 
in the heart of a catchword. Once persuaded against their 
better judgment that a certain policy is “inevitable,” or 
that a return to a more conservative policy is “ unthinkable,” 
the ceaseless whisper of the interested few becomes the 
resounding chant of the multitude. Thus it becomes a 
matter of common habit, though not necessarily of common 
sense, to speak of the ‘‘ Air Age,” the “‘ Wireless Age,” the 
“Oil Age,” and, embracing all, ““the New Age.” ‘Those of 
us who are past thirty-five years of age perhaps look back 
with a sigh on the happier, more prosperous, and saner 
methods of pre-war days, but any looking back is sternly 
rebuked by the interested upholders of ‘“ Progress”? who, 
for their own purposes, and by insidious propaganda and 
appeal, often by bribery unashamed, induce their country- 
men to confound true progress with the pseudo-progression 
of the Gadarene swine. If a clock is five minutes fast wise 
men stop it for five minutes and then restart it. Some, 
however, would let it run on indefinitely till in the dim future 
it rights itself, by which time, however, the clock may be 
worn out and fit only for the scrap-heap. 

It is the purpose of the writer in this short article to invite 
his fellow-countrymen to examine coolly the validity of the 
belief in the inevitable dawn of the ‘‘ Oil Age,” with all the 
terrible consequences for our country which such a hopeless 
dawn entails. The gnawing anxiety of authority is becom- 
ing daily more thinly veiled, while the hostages that England 
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is giving to Fortune and to Foreign Powers are in danger of 
becoming more numerous than the free men we are retaining 
in our armies of moral, economic, and military self-defence 
and independence. 

What are the facts? They may baldly, but truthfully, 
be stated thus: 

The Navy has become exclusively oil-burning, and the 
Royal Merchant Marine is following her example. In the 
last analysis the Navy and Merchant Marine are England. 


The Army is feverishly converting itself into an oil-driven 
conglomeration of dangerously vulnerable machines. 

The Air Force may not unfairly be dubbed a mere oil 
tank on wings. 

““The extraordinary strategical dangers which these 
facts reveal,” as “‘ Neon” remarks on page 232 of The 
Great Delusion,* ‘‘is sufficient to account for the extreme 
and thinly veiled anxiety of responsible authorities.” Such 
anxiety is assuredly well founded when we reflect that 2 
per cent. only of the oil supplies of the world are to be found 
in the British Empire. Furthermore, 84 per cent. of the 
world’s oil is possessed by the United States and 60 per cent. 
of the crude oil now imported into Great Britain comes from 
** God’s Own Country.” Oil and internal-combusion interests 
lick their chops over the prospect of driving steam-propelled 
vessels off the seas and displacing 300,000,000 tons of coal 
by oil. 

; Thus England’s word in the councils of the world must be 
hesitant and insincere, and may well be reduced to a bluff 
which foreign nations may unexpectedly call. Under such 
grave circumstances is it to be wondered at that oil should 
be the fire-brand of the world? Dig deep enough into the 
history of recent wars, rebellions, slaughter, intimidation, 
bomb-raids, bribery, and corruption, and we shall find that 
Oil is a major cause of all the trouble. Though £80,000,000 
have filtered into the sands of the Mesopotamian deserts in 
the feverish search for an escape from our thraldom to 
foreigners, though tax-collecting bombs have rained on 
inoffensive villages, and though many brave and humble 
men, both English and Arab, have already been sacrificed to 
appease the Moloch of “the oil interests,” strategically we 
are not advanced a hairbreadth, for, as “ Neon” again 
quotes, ‘‘ Control in peace does not connote control in war; 
control in peace is financial, control in war is physical: we 
may have financial control of all the things in the world, but 

* The Great Delusion, by ‘‘Neon’”’ (Second Edition), Benn, 10s. 6d. net. 
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when it comes to war we may find that we have not got 
control of any.” This insecurity of control of the meagre 
supplies of oil outside the U.S.A., and, it may be added, out- 
side the British Empire, provides a spring-board for a new 
powerful influence to push its interests and extract subsidies, 
without which this influence would fade into oblivion. These 
interests, itis hardly necessary to say, are those of State-paid 
scientific research. “Scientists,” with whom the country 
is now positively littered, are responsible for the almost 
universal belief that coal can economically be converted into 
oil. On the strength of this almost universal credulity in the 
omnipotence of what is loosely called ‘‘ Science”? quack fuel 
companies are springing up like mushrooms, though their day 
of disillusionment and ruin cannot now be long delayed. 
** More money for research,” cry the scientists as they have 
cried since human nature first believed in alchemy, and in 
the possibility and desirability of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers. In these latter days, however, our modern 
projectors are outdoing those who felt the lash of Swift’s 
burning intellect. The butts of the terrible Dean’s satire 
were at least engaged on a seemingly desirable project, 
whereas our scientific priests, at public charges, are engaged 
in an effort to convert England’s natural and inexhaustible 
sunbeam—coal—into a cold and clammy cucumber. 

It is curious to observe, however, that ‘‘ Responsible 
Scientists,” with all the appearance of “inspiration,” are 
now coolly assuming the role of the fire-engine. Having put 
the match to the credulity which is ready to believe anything 
asserted in the name of “ Science,” and having fanned the 
flame for many years from their State-supported rostrum until 
the flame has become a blaze, the public is now being warned 
by “scientists ’’ not to look for a river of oil just yet awhile. 
Years of “ patient research,” more money, more research 
posts, more “ panels” are required before the oily dream can 
be realized. They imply that time is all they need. They do 
not say, indeed they dare not say, that the possibility of the 
conversion of England’s matchless coal supplies into oil is as 
great and cruel a hoax as is the scientifically propagated 
twin hoax of the “‘ Air Age.” But such is the truth—a truth 
admitted by an important department of scientific research 
whose particular activities do not compromise their judgment 
on this particular question. It will thus be seen that the 
fierce fight for natural oil is reinforced by a futile fight for a 
synthetic substitute, and that both are a measure of the 
anxiety which our strategical and economic danger inevitably 
breeds. The economic danger is the counterpart of the 
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strategical, though perhaps not so blatantly apparent at the 
first glance. No less than 134 million tons of oil were 
imported into this country in 1925—a tonnage which will 
tend steadily to increase if our present belief in the inevit- 
ability of the “‘ Oil Age” continues to hypnotize us into our 
present policy which such a belief dictates. 

A splendid body of patriotic and loyal miners are being 
goaded to despair, the child of persistent unemployment, by 
make-shift policies, spurious palliatives, and the empty 
promises of the alchemists, which have deceived Mr. Hodges 
himself. 

With the falling demand for coal the price rises, with 
inevitable repercussions on the basic industries of the 
country. A Fuel Board is appointed to inform us that our 
salvation is to be found in restricting output and 
concentrating our money and energy on “research,” to 
the extreme delectation of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
in whose opinion “ there is nothing like leather.”” Thus are 
we bamboozled into letting go the substance of prosperity 
for the ridiculous fantasy of Dead Sea fruits. Oil is the 
food upon which two vast enterprises feed, and it is note- 
worthy that these two enterprises—aerial and road transport 
—are a heavy burden on the country and upon economic 
undertakings which are taxed to further these oil-dominated 
enterprises. At the back of the flying ramp is the ceaseless 
whisper of the oil magnates who earn a spurious reputation 
for patriotism by bribing, out of their vast resources, brave 
young men, at the risk and sacrifice of their lives, to advertise 
their wares, and an army of propagandists to din into the 
ears of the public the Dawn of the Air Age. Oil interests, 
combined with internal-combustion interests, fight every 
effort to make road transport self-supporting, and the reason 
for their action is clear. If the annual £40,000,000 paid by 
the ratepayers, including the poor, for the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of the roads which heavy vehicles 
destroy was shifted to the backs of the road-users, the bulk 
of heavy road transport would vanish, leaving the roads 
free for all forms of light traffic, for which alone they are 
fitted. Such a policy, it is true, would again hit hard that 
band of “devoted research workers” whose livelihood 
depends upon the public belief, scientifically fostered, that 
roads can economically be made capable of supporting the 
strain of fast heavy traffic if sufficient ‘research ” is devoted 
to the matter. 

No useful purpose is served in tracing farther the tentacles 
of the cosmopolitan underworld of oil. The closer we look the 
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more unpleasant is the view; the nastier the taste, the more 
evil the smell. Let us leave the unhealthy associations of 
Oil and come out into the bright light of an English day, in 
which Coal receives us with his healthy, hearty, and honest 
smile. If there is any scowling to be done the right to 
frown belongs to the King of England’s well-being—Coal. 
He has not changed; he is his old faithful and bright self, 
and the English species are still the finest fuels of the world. 
We are told by our “ experts ” to turn it into oil, to pulverize 
it, to liquefy it. Other counsellors, spendthrifts in all else, 
search for means of economizing it, their withers being wrung 
by the thought that some of it when burnt passes away in 
smoke, thereby entailing waste. This queer passion for 
economy in coal in a world wasting away from sheer waste 
is one of the curious phenomena of the moment. There is 
surely a form of “ waste” which the bounty of God converts 
into the truest economy. Every day we are assailed with 
headlines, ‘‘ What shall we do with our coal?”’ The answer 
is simple: Use it, shovel it on to the furnaces of every ship 
that flies the British flag, man-of-war or merchant ship. 
Shovel it into our locomotives and into all shore plant. 
Cheapen it and revel in it, and let us not forget, one and all 
of us, to thank God that He has given us the means, with coal, 
ships, railways, iron, and men, to work out our destiny in 
the fear of God and of nobody else. The technical case for 
coal has been succinctly stated in The Great Delusion—a 
defence which has recently received the powerful and 
patriotic backing of Sir William Seager and other great 
shipowners, though even Sir William seems to believe in the 
power of “research” to convert our coal into something 
different. The writer will conclude by referring to the 
naval aspect of the matter, and he will be brief. 

The late Lord Fisher, in conjunction with the great oil 
magnate, the late Lord Bearsted, set out in their proverbially 
thorough manner to tie the Navy to the skirts of a foreign 
country, though conceivably a great and friendly foreign 
country. The present generation of naval officers are thus 
the inheritors of a policy which they did not initiate, and 
which, it can hardly be doubted, is a source of very real 
and grave anxiety to them. 

It is very commonly believed that oil-fired boilers and 
internal-combustion engines are a sine qua non of modern 
naval efficiency, leaving the matter of supply out of the 
question. This is not the case. Welsh steam coal is capable 
of driving ships as efficiently as oil, and, indeed, has some great 
advantages over oil. Coal-bunkers, though requiring more 
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space than oil-tanks, are a source of fighting strength, and 
ships constructed for coal are not only cheaper to build 
but are likely to be of sounder and more lasting construction. 
Coal is cheaper than oil, even at its present high price, and 
the risk of fire is reduced. It is true that coaling a ship is a 
great and ever-recurring exertion, but it is an exertion which 
brings untold good to the Navy, providing, as it does, an 
evolution of the highest value in building up the spirit and 
physique of the officers and ship’s company. Furthermore it 
provides, perhaps, the finest means of selecting petty officers, 
and of testing the qualities of junior executive officers when, 
on a dark night, tired and hungry, the last hundred tons have 
still to come in. The training derived from coaling a ship, 
both in seamanship and hardship, was a worthy successor to 
the old training in sail. When we used coal we had a race 
of British stokers, engineers, and seamen who were to a 
modern fleet what old-fashioned sailors were to the fleets 


_ which our ancestors commanded. The handling and stoking 


of coal is rapidly becoming a lost art, an art for which the 
opening of a few taps and valves is a poor and sorry 
substitute. 

With the introduction of foreign oil to drive British ships 
we have seen an almost fabulous growth in horse-power; 
which has not, however, been accompanied by any appreci- 
able increase in speed for reasons which are as clear as they 
are inherent. When a certain horse-power for tonnage and 
length has been reached, increased horse-power, amounting 
to tens of thousands, can be crowded into the ship without 
any appreciable increase of speed, though with an exactly 
corresponding reduction in weight available for coal, armour, 
and guns. There is a curve which may be called the Effort 
and Attainment curve. Up to a certain critical point this 
curve is almost horizontal, implying that for every unit of 
effort employed the attainment is proportional. There 
comes, however, a point at which this curve bends rapidly 
upwards till it becomes almost but not quite vertical. 
Upon the nearly vertical part of this curve the added attain- 
ment is infinitesimal in proportion to the effort. It was the 
universal practice a few short years ago to work on the hori- 
zontal part of this curve, which is synonymous with sound 
economic engineering practice. All “scientific marvels,” 
the present substitute for sound engineering proposi- 
tions, are carried out on the vertical portion of the curve, 
with results that are as disastrous in industrial undertakings 
as they are likely to prove in the military sphere. 

This matter of excessive effort for meagre attainment is 
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mentioned because it has an intimate bearing on the coal 
question in ships. With reduced horse-power, implying 
little if any reduction in speed, we should obtain with ease 
the extra space and tonnage required for the return to the 
universal use of Welsh coal. Such a return to England’s 
national fuel would of necessity be a slow and laborious 
process, but the present time and the near future seem to 
offer a golden opportunity for such a transition. If the 
great merchant mariners of England could be induced to 
co-operate with the Navy in this great and necessary reform, 
they would assuredly have their reward in a return to general 
prosperity. -Furthermore, where England leads at sea the 
nations of the world follow. 

A great, and therefore simple, coal-using policy at sea and 
ashore, encouraged by and coupled with a thumping revenue 
tax on every drop of imported oil from whatever source, 
would provide a lasting bridge for the friendly reuniting of 
all Englishmen, of all political creeds, and of all classes. Is 
it not time to put all pseudo-scientific will-o’-the-wisps away 
from us, to treat oil with that suspicion and dislike which, 
if insular, is at least healthy and hearty, and to burn our coal 
wherever it can be burnt with that reckless lavishness which 
God’s bounty renders the truest economy. Then, and not 
till then, can we exclaim with the natural son of Richard 
the Lion-hearted : 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them; 

Nought shall make us rue 

If England to itself do rest but true. 


England’s true material self lies in her ships, her railways, 
and her great basic industries, the natural food and life-blood 
of which is her matchless coal in its natural state won from 
the earth by a great host of men of whose loyalty, patriotism, 
piety, and good-humour under provocation England has 
every reason to be proud. 
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KERENSKI 


ALEKSANDER FEDEROVICH KERENSKI, who was at first 
Minister of Justice, then Minister of War and Prime Minister 
in the Provisional Government of Russia, has, after a silence 
of some eight years, once more appeared in print. His 
first book, The Prelude to Bolshevism, attempted to prove 
that the patriot General Kornilov, who had already died 
fighting for his country, was the cause of the coming of 
Bolshevism; that if it had not been for him and other 
equally obtuse Russian officers, all would still be well in 
Russia under the humane rule of some Kerenski. 

Though the first book failed to carry conviction, it was 
at all events worth reading as a piece of special pleading 


' written by a prominent actor soon after events of world- 


wide importance. The present book, the author somewhat 
unnecessarily informs us in the first sentence of his Intro- 
duction, is “‘not history.” Indeed, he might have truly 
said that it is a work of the imagination, for never has a 
vain politician tried with less regard to truth to fasten on 
the shoulders of others the blame for the failure which was 
primarily his. 

We gather from the Introduction that the failure of the 
Provisional Government was largely owing to Germany, 
who ‘‘ sent Lenin to help to poison Russia with Bolshevism,” 
and to some of the Allies who, “ with equal zeal, under- 
mined the National Revolutionary Provisional Government 
of Russia,” acting “‘on the supposition that they could do 
anything they liked in Russia after the disappearance of the 
Tsarist Government.” 

Germany naturally sent Lenin as a long-range poison- 
gas carrier to disintegrate the Russian national defence. 
Germany sent Casement to Ireland to cause Great Britain 
similar difficulties. But mark the difference in the method 
of their sending. Casement was landed secretly from a 
submarine on a remote part of the Irish coast; Lenin’s 
arrival at the Finland station in the capital was previously 
announced in the Russian Press, and on arrival he was 
given a public reception. The British Government very 
soon arrested Casement, and he paid the extreme penalty. 
Why did not the Provisional Government arrest Lenin on 
his arrival in Petrograd in April? Simply because the 
Provisional Government thought it necessary to maintain 
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friendly relations with the Soviet, which was already under- 
mining its power. 

It is difficult to understand exactly what Kerenski 
means by his charge against the Allies, and there is little 
in the book to support the assertion in the Introduction. 
He states that at the time of the National Conference in 
Moscow in late August 1917 pamphlets were distributed in 
the streets of Moscow headed ‘‘ Kornilov the National Hero ”’ ; 
that “‘these pamphlets were printed at the expense of 
the British Military Mission, and had been brought to 
Moscow in the railway carriage of General Knox, British 
Military Attaché.” 

The writer of this article was the Chief of the British 
Military Mission. He states emphatically that no such 
pamphlets were printed by his Mission or at its expense, 
nor were they brought to Moscow “in his railway carriage,” 
for he never had a railway carriage allotted to him per- 
manently, and at the time of the Conference he was himself 
on his way to England, where he arrived on August 30th. 

Kerenski goes on to state that a Russian Labour Member 
of the First Duma—Aladin—“ brought to General Kornilov 
a letter from Lord Milner, British War Minister,’ recom- 
mending the establishment of a military dictatorship in 
Russia. Lord Milner did not become Secretary of State for 
War until several months later—on April 20, 1918. At 
this time he was Minister without Portfolio in the War 
Cabinet. Unfortunately both he and Aladin are dead, but 
the improbability of the story will be apparent at once to 
anyone conversant with Lord Milner’s temperament. 

What could the Allies have done to help the struggling 
Russian Government? On April 9, 1917, Kerenski, in the 
course of a conversation with the British Ambassador, the 
late Sir George Buchanan, said there was a strong feeling 
in Russia that Great Britain was treating the new Govern- 
ment with coolness, and this attitude increased its difficulties. 
Yet after the March Revolution we sent large quantities of 
munitions to Russia—in fact, more in a few months than we 
had sent to the Emperor’s Government in all the rest of 
the war; Mr. Lloyd George, as ever obliging, had deprived 
his Cabinet of the services of Mr. Arthur Henderson, and 
had sent him to talk the jargon of Socialism with the Russian 
comrades. It was not the fault of Great Britain that the 
Russian Government expressed a preference for the reten- 
tion of Sir George Buchanan as British Representative. 

It is true that our Representatives ventured on occasion 
to give timid advice when they saw, owing to the weakness 
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of the Provisional Government, things taking a course in 
Russia that must eventually lead to a separate peace. It 
was their duty to make such protests, for the retention of 
Russia in the war was considered to be an essential factor 
in the final victory, and it was foreseen that any weakening 
in Russian pressure would have to be paid for eventually in 
Allied blood. Sir George Buchanan had made protests 
as strong to the Emperor in 1916 regarding the growing 
discontent in the capital, and though these protests had 
no practical effect, the Emperor took them in good part. 
It was certainly our Ambassador’s duty in 1917 to protest 
against the daily scurrilous attacks in the Press on Allied 
war aims and the suicidal permission of pacifist propaganda 
in the Russian Army. 

When such protest was made on April 9, 1917, Kerenski 
replied testily that we had to allow that the Provisional 
Government was composed, not of children, but of grown-up 
men with brains, who knew Russia, and that its members 
felt that they were pursuing the only course possible to 
enable them to gain their ends. He went on to ask, as a 
special favour, that our Government should facilitate the 
return of Russian political exiles, and should provide them 
with ship accommodation.* 

Now if there were any practical help that Great Britain 
might have afforded the Provisional Government, it was to 
protect that Government from the return of this crowd of 
international Socialist doctrinaires who in their exile had 
planned to experiment on the live body of Russia in the 
interest of Socialist science. 

Apart from these vague, unsupported insinuations against 
the Allies of his country, this one-time Prime Minister has 
made a charge against the honour of Great Britain that 
demands definite refutation. He says “the Royal Family 
could not be sent abroad because Great Britain had refused 
to give hospitality during the war to relations of its royal 
house.” This statement is false, and it is impossible to 
imagine that Kerenski’s memory is so short that when he 
penned it he believed it to be true. 

Sir George Buchanan has told the facts.t On March 21, 
1917, Monsieur Miliukov, then Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Provisional Government, suggested to the British 
Ambassador that His Majesty’s Government should offer 
the Emperor an asylum in England. Sir George telegraphed 


* Extract from the writer’s diary taken down on night of April 9, 1917. 
{+ My Mission to Russia, published 1923, vol. ii, pp. 104 et seq. 
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for the necessary authorization. On March 22nd Mr. Bal- 
four, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, replied: 
“The King and His Majesty’s Government readily offer 
asylum to the Emperor and Empress in England which it 
is hoped they will take advantage of during the war.” 
This was followed by a stronger telegram the following 
day: ‘‘ You should immediately and urgently press the 
Russian Government to give absolute safe conduct to the 
whole Imperial Family to Port Romanov and England as 
soon as possible.” On March 23rd the Ambassador in- 
formed M. Miliukov. He subsequently expressed the hope 
that no time would be lost in arranging for Their Majesties’ 
journey to Port Romanov. He “more than once received 
assurances that there was no cause for anxiety on the 
Emperor’s account,” but the Provisional Government did 
not venture to assume responsibility for the Emperor’s 
departure in view of the opposition of the Soviet. 

It was clearly the duty of the Russian Government to 
provide safe conduct for the Imperial Family to Port 
Romanov, when the British Government would have 
arranged for their transport to England. It was impossible 
for the British Government or its Ambassador to do more. 

A large part of this book is naturally allotted to the 
discussion of military matters, and here the author’s views 
are equally astounding. In Kerenski’s opinion the condition 
of the Russian Army before the Revolution was becoming 
desperate. ‘There had been by January 1917 1,200,000 
desertions. He asserts that the Revolution alone kept the 
Army at the front until the autumn of 1917. The number 
of deserters is probably accurate, for the Grand Duke Serge 
estimated them at about the same time at 1,000,000, but 
that the condition of the Army was becoming desperate is 
emphatically denied. There is no doubt that the Russian 
Army had been severely tried in the autumn of 1916 by 
the failure of the persistent efforts to reach Kovel, but the 
year 1916, which contained Brusilov’s victorious offensive, 
was a far more heartening year than 1915, with its dismal 
record of the great retreat from Poland. One of the out- 
standing qualities of the Russian soldier was his power of 
recovery; since he had come again so grandly in 1916 after 
the trials of 1915, there was every chance that his spirit 
would be even better in 1917. In March 1917 the prospects 
for the year’s campaign were brighter than they had been 
in the spring of either of the two previous years. It was 
evident that the Russian Command would have to be in 
future less lavish in its expenditure of men in action, but 
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still, units at the front were up to strength, the depots in 
the rear contained 1,000,000 men, and 600,000 more of 
excellent material were joining from their homes. The 
stocks of men, ammunition, and technical equipment were 
larger under every heading than they had been on mobiliza- 
tion, much larger than they had been in the spring of 1915 
or 1916, and for the first time supplies from overseas were 
arriving in appreciable quantities. The leading was im- 
proving every day. The Army at the front was sound at 
heart. There can be no doubt that even granted the Revo- 
lution, if a man had been forthcoming who was man enough 
to protect the troops from pacifist propaganda, the Russian 
Army would have gained fresh laurels in 1917, and in all 
human probability would have exercised a pressure which 
would have made possible an Allied victory by the end of 
the year. 

During the first two months after the March Revolution 
Guchkov was Minister of War. He resigned on May 13th, 
and was succeeded by Kerenski. Guchkov had proved 
unable to stem the tide of indiscipline in the Army, and 
Kerenski sneers at his concessions to popular demands. 
He states that his own “entrance into the War Ministry 
marked the end of the period of destruction and the begin- 
ning of the period of construction not only in the Army 
but in the country as a whole.” He speaks of the “‘ mighty 
wave of patriotic abnegation which swept the Army at the 
front during the summer of 1917.” 

In the opinion of the writer of this article, who was in 
& position to observe events in the Army closely, such 
statements are absolutely false. The deterioration in the 
Army was continuous and progressive; there was never any 
wave of patriotic abnegation. The new Minister’s idea was 
to restore discipline “‘ by propaganda.” As another Russian 
said at the time, the situation could only be saved by a 
Government ready to wallow in blood, and Kerenski as a 
sentimentalist would never do that. 

The Army Group Commanders at the front demanded 
the abolition of committees: Kerenski refused. He made 
short work of any officer who was honest enough to tell 
him the truth. No doubt the task of restoring discipline 
had become a difficult one, but it was still possible. The 
mass of the artillery and the cavalry was still—at the time 
Kerenski entered the Ministry of War—sound at heart. All 
that was required was to use such loyal units with deter- 
mination to restore discipline. Kerenski complains of the 
lack of any “apparatus of compulsion.” He should have 
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realized that it was his duty to construct such an apparatus, 
and that his attempts to restore discipline by talk were a 
mere waste of time. The mentality of the troops may be 
judged from the fact that while they repeated the parrot 
cry of ‘‘ Peace without annexations and contributions,” 
most of them thought the Russian words “ Anneksiya”’ 
and ‘“‘ Kontributsiya’”’ were the names of towns, and one 
of them, when asked if he understood the motto, said that 
he did not know where “ Anneksiya”’ was, but that ‘‘ Kon- 
tributsiya ’’ was “‘ somewhere in Turkey.” 

The offensive of July Ist, announced as a grand victory 
by Kerenski in his telegram to the capital, was a pitiful 
failure. Though supported by the strongest concentration 
of guns the Russian front had ever seen, and though enor- 
mously outnumbering the enemy, the Russian infantry made 
no real attempt to attack. The return of losses was at 
first enormous, but was finally, when the ‘“‘ missing ”’ returned 
from hiding in the woods, reduced to 17,339 out of 174,000 
bayonets in the front line, exclusive of some 50,000 in 
specialist detachments. The character of the “ wounds” 
was described by the Chief of Military Communications of 
the South-West Front, who superintended the evacuation 
on July Ist. He said that in a train of 850 cases he saw 
only fifteen men really wounded: the remainder “ had 
wounds nearly all in the left hand, many in one finger, 
and all very suspicious looking.” On July 4th the present 
writer, on taking leave of the Commander-in-Chief and his 
Chief of Staff, asked what steps they considered necessary 
to restore the Army to something of its old moral. They 
asked that Kerenski—who in his book poses as the saviour 
of the Russian Army—should be pressed to restore officers’ 
power in order to raise their prestige, to do away with 
committees, and to re-introduce the death penalty. 

Later on, further south, the 8th Army, after a short 
advance, was compelled to evacuate Kalusz on July 16th. 
Three days later the enemy broke through the 11th Army. 
The official communiqué of July 22nd stated: ‘‘ Our troops, 
in a state of total insubordination, continued their retreat 
beyond the Sereth. Some of them surrendered. ... In 
spite of our great superiority in strength and, in this area, 
in technical equipment, the retreat was almost continuous. 
This was owing to the complete unreliability of our troops, 
to their debates as to whether or no they should obey the 
orders of the Command, and to the criminal propaganda of 
the Bolsheviks.” 

This was the official communiqué. The Press at this 
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time threw a still more lurid light on the “‘ wave of patriotic 
abnegation.” The town of Kalusz had been captured by 
storm battalions with a firing line composed of officers. As 
these passed on, two regiments were brought up to con- 
solidate the position. The men found wine, and gave way 
to an orgy of drunkenness. The officers did their best to 
restore order, and many were killed by their own men. 
“The retiring Germans bombarded the town, but the noise 
of the bombardment was literally drowned by the cries of 
the women as soldiers outraged them or cut off their arms 
or their breasts. No mercy was shown to old women or 
to eight-year-old children.” Some of the unfortunate in- 
habitants placed their last savings in little bags and tied 
them on the persons of their children. ‘ But this did 
not help. Soldiers stripped little girls naked, ripped 
open the bags, and one after another, there on the 
street, violated the children and then cut them to pieces.” 
Such was the natural result of the abolition of the death 
penalty. 

It is unnecessary to adduce more evidence to prove the 
falseness of the main contention of Kerenski’s book—that 
the Army was recovering when discipline was once more 
shattered by the Kornilov move in September. Allusion, 
however, may be made to a speech by General Aleksyeev, 
Russia’s foremost military authority, delivered at the 
Moscow Conference on August 28th, on the very eve of the 
Kornilov “ rebellion.” 

Aleksyeev drew a contrast between the Army of the old 
régime, poor in technical equipment but strong in its 
warlike spirit, and the present Army, well supplied with 
arms but completely poisoned and enfeebled by the ill- 
interpreted and ill-applied doctrines which had split it into 
two opposite camps, so that now irreconcilable differences 
existed between officers and men. He said that after the 
publication by the Government of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Soldiers—which was signed by Kerenski on 
becoming Minister of War—the men had lost all respect 
for their leaders, and the officers had become veritable 
martyrs, who had to pay dearly for the offensive and the 
subsequent retreat. For instance, the force launched in one 
attack consisted of twenty-eight officers, twenty non- 
commissioned officers, and two soldiers, and the others looked 
coldly on while these heroes perished. In conclusion, General 
Aleksyeev demanded “stronger measures” to reanimate 
and regenerate the Army. 

Kerenski (p. 223) points with pride to the fact that 
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during his incumbency of the Ministry of War the Central 
Powers increased their strength in the Eastern theatre. 
Figures obtained from a reliable source, indeed, confirm this. 
The number of Army Divisions in the Eastern theatre at 
various dates in 1917 was: 


ENEMY FORCES ON THE EASTERN FRONT (BALTIC TO BLACK SEA). 
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The writings of Hindenburg and Ludendorff provide the 
key to the enigma. They were both “‘ Eastern Men” who 
had risen to supreme authority owing to their success 
against Russia. Hence their natural tendency to ascribe 
undue importance to the Eastern Front. Again, taking the 
long view, they were determined to make everything safe 
in the Eastern theatre in 1917 in order to enable them “ to 
force a decision in the West in 1918 by means of an attack 
on France combined with the submarine war.” ‘“ G.H.Q. 
were bound to exploit the opportunity offered in the East.” * 
In order, “if it were by any means possible, to deal with 
Russia once and for all, and so gain a free hand on one 
side, six divisions were set free for the East.” + 

The German leaders had, too, in mind the desirability 
of a vast raid into Russian territory to obtain supplies for 
the German population. The growing unreliability of the 
Austrian Army and the vast extent of the Russian front 
made German reinforcements appear a necessity. It is 


* Ludendorff, vol. ii, p. 476. | t Ibid., p. 434. 
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certain, however, that neither Hindenburg nor Ludendorff 
had serious fears for any Russian offensive. 

Though, owing to the prudence of the German supreme 
command, large enemy forces were not liberated from the 
Russian front till the signature of the separate peace by 
the Bolshevik Government, when they were transported to 
France to make possible Ludendorff’s drive against the 
British 5th Army in March 1918, Kerenski must take his 
share of the blame, for it was his weakness and vanity that 
permitted the unchecked growth of pacifist propaganda, 
and so made possible the coming of Bolshevism. 

Kerenski had two real chances of saving Russia. The 
first Bolshevik revolt in Petrograd on July 16, 1917, failed 
because the Minister of Justice made known to the troops 
and the Press proof that Lenin’s organization was financed 
by the German General Staff. Kerenski might then have 
struck with effect. He, however, did nothing. The agitators 
were well known, but while he first gave orders for the 
arrest of twenty leading Bolsheviks, he later reduced the 
number to six. The leaders of the armed revolt were not 
punished; the seditious Press was not muzzled; adequate 
steps were not taken to disarm the factory workers. The 
Commander-in-Chief in a single afternoon collected over a 
thousand rifles from a single factory without bloodshed, 
but Kerenski thought his methods too provocative and 
posted proclamations ordering individuals to bring in their 
rifles themselves—an appeal that naturally had no effect. 
Finally he abandoned his trump card, the proof of the con- 
nection of the Bolsheviks with the German General Staff, 
by appointing a committee to inquire into the charges 
consisting of the following individuals, whose names to 
anyone with any knowledge of Russia speak for them- 
selves: Messrs. Lieber, Dan, Gotz, Krokmal, and Goldman! 

Kerenski’s second and last chance was in the interests 
of Russia to have worked whole-heartedly with Kornilov, who, 
he allows, was an honest man but politically inexperienced. 

Kerenski was at heart a better man than would appear 
from this book. He worked manfully, according to his 
lights, to save Russia from anarchy. The tragedy was 
that he dived ever lower and lower, as such politicians will, 
to find some “ solid support in public opinion.” He failed, 
as such idealogues always will, because their idea that the 
great mass of uneducated humanity can be swayed by 
appeals to their reason and their sense of patriotism to take 
a course of action opposed to that suggested by their brute 
instincts is fundamentally false. While the mass is generally 
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apathetic, there is always an actively harmful minority with 
whom force must be employed. To Kerenski, as he fre- 
quently explains, force was abhorrent. After all, there are 
Kerenskis in other countries besides Russia, and in other 
political parties besides the Socialist. 


ALFRED Knox 
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“BLESS THEE! THOU ART TRANSLATED” 


THE words which I have chosen for my title applied admirably 
to Bottom’s unfortunate translation, when they came from 
the lips of Peter Quince: do they apply equally well to other 
translations, i.e. those made from one language to another? 
Are such translations an evil from which we should pray to 
be delivered, or a desirable and even an indispensable thing? 
It must be remembered that in the last thirty years a great 
change has taken place. Right up to the close of the nine- 
teenth century almost all boys in almost all our great public 
schools were expected to persevere with Greek till they 
knew enough to admit them to the older Universities. To-day 
the larger number of boys at the same schools are Greekless. 
It was in those earlier days that Professor Gilbert Murray 
was busy translating Euripides. And before I proceed to 
criticism I should like to quote Miss Gertrude Bell, who, 
writing in hospital at Basra in 1916, records her delight in 
“all Gilbert Murray’s translations of Greek plays—glorious 
they are.’ These words express my own feeling, at any 
rate as far as Euripides is concerned, for these translations 
added much to the delight of construing the Bacchae, 
Medea, Electra, and the Troades in the great days when 
R. Knox, P. Shaw-Stewart, C. Lister, the Finlays, the 
Grenfells, S. Leslie, G. Morris, and the Forbes Adams shed 
lustre on my division. There was then no danger of misrepre- 
senting the original: rather the version was gratefully 
welcomed as a distinct and additional pleasure. Indeed, 
in 1905 G. B.S. himself had written in a prefatory note just 
before his Preface to Major Barbara: “‘N.B. The Euripidean 
verses in the second act of Major Barbara... are by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, whose English version of the 
Bacchae came into our dramatic literature with all the 
impulsive power of an original work shortly before Major 
Barbara was begun.” The italics are mine, and are intended 
to emphasize the measured accuracy of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
high commendation, with which I entirely agree. The fact 
is that Professor Gilbert Murray’s version of the Bacchae 
has “‘ the impulsive power of an original work,” because that 
is precisely what it is. Neither the rhymed verse of the 
dialogue nor the Swinburnian lyrics represent Euripides. 
I do not wish to imply that Professor Gilbert Murray is 
wholly unaware of this; on the contrary he himself, comparing 
his version with the original, in his preface to The Athenian 
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Drama has written: “I have often used more elaborate 
diction than he [Euripides] because I found that, Greek being 
a very simple and austere language and modern English 
an ornate one, a direct translation produced an effect of 
baldness which was quite unlike the original. A strictly 
literal translation has the advantage that it can be definitely 
attacked and defended on scientific grounds. It has a 
possibility of being ‘right.’ And a translation like mine 
cannot be ‘right.’”’ 

A quarter of a century ago, when those words were 
written, there was no possible objection to a translation which 
conformed to these principles, because the originals were still 
being thumbed, whereas to-day the majority of those who 
read the translation have no knowledge of the original 
Greek. They profit, of course, by reading a thing of beauty, 
but it is a new thing of beauty (say, another Atalanta in 
Calydon) which they read, and there is no initiation by this 
method into the peculiar loveliness of, e.g., the Bacchae, 
or, indeed, of any other Greek play. It is not too much 
to say that a reader of Professor Murray’s translations who 
was unacquainted with the Greek would miss in the English 
most of those essential qualities which are characteristic of 
the greatest Greek literature. What are these qualities? 
Dr. Livingstone has told us in The Greek Genius and Its 
Meaning to Us. Greek literature, apart from the note of 
beauty which it shares with all great languages, is pre-emi- 
nently “truthful, unsentimental, direct, and sane.” It 
follows, I think, from this that a faithful translation of a 
Greek play done into English is almost certain to seem cold 
and austere when it is read for the first time. It willnot, indeed, 
be suggestive of a translation if the translator has done 
his work well, but nevertheless the reader who is familiar 
with English poetry from Shakespeare to Swinburne will 
be chilled, at first reading, and to some extent repelled. 
But anyone who refuses to be discouraged by a first essay, 
when he has read Prometheus Bound and the Bacchae as often 
as he has read Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound and Swinburne’s 
Atalanta, may not improbably find that the noble severity 
of the Greek plays becomes, after many readings, actually 
a better thing than the splendid beauty of the English. 
In my view a translation which is not faithful may, indeed, 
be lovely (I have felt, and I hope have helped others to feel, 
the loveliness of Professor Murray’s versions of Euripides), 
but cannot be a good translation—because it is not only not 
a good guide to the original, but inevitably and perhaps 
intentionally misleads. Having said this, I am bound to 
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produce some proof of what I say. Those who know Greek 
can, of course, compare Professor Murray with Euripides, 
but I am writing mainly for those who are ignorant of Greek, 
and I do not despair of making myself intelligible to them. 
I will, therefore, take one chorus from the Bacchae, giving 
first Professor Murray’s rendering of the original, and then 
a version which aims, above all else, at being faithful, and 
which owes any charm that it has, if it has any, to being a 
faithful reflection of the original. For purposes of com- 
parison I will divide the song of the Chorus into paragraphs, 
and Professor Gilbert Murray (G. M.) shall naturally take 
precedence. 


BACCHAE, 977-981. 
G. M. 


Strophe. 

O hounds raging and blind, 

Up by the mountain road, 
Sprites of the maddened mind, 

To the wild Maids of God; 
Fill with your rage their eyes, 

Rage at the rage unblest, 
Watching in woman’s guise, 

The spy upon God’s possessed. 


977-981 
H. M. 


Strophe. 
Away to the hills, away, 
Frenzy’s swift hounds, where Cadmus’ daughters lie, 
And goad the revel-rout amazedly 
’Gainst him who comes upon the Bacchanals to spy, 
Madman, in woman’s counterfeit array. 


982-988. 
G. M. 


Who shall be first, to mark 
Eyes in the rock that spy, 
Eyes in the pine-tree dark— 
Is it his mother ?—and cry: 
**Lo, what is this that comes, 
Haunting, trembling, still, 
Even in our heights, our homes, 
The wild Maids of the hill? 
What flesh bare this child? 
Never on woman’s breast 
Changeling so evil smiled; 
Man is he not, but Beast! 
Lion-shape of the wild, 
Gordon-breed of the waste. 
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982-988, 
H. M. 
First of all his mother’s eyes 
Will behold him as he spies 
From some smooth rock or trunk of tree, 

Then she will rouse the Maenads as she shrills: 

“What Cadmeian cometh now 
To the hills, to chase the roamers on the hills? 
Who bore him? Of no woman’s blood is he: 

Some lioness, I trow, 

Or Libyan Gorgon might his mother be.” 


989-1001. 
‘ G. M. 
Hither, for doom and deed! 
Hither with lifted sword, 
Justice, wrath of the Lord, 
Come in our visible need. 
Smite till the throat shall bleed, 
Smite till the heart shall bleed, 
Him the tyrannous, lawless, Godless, Echion’s earth-born seed! 


Antistrophe. 

Tyrannously hath he trod; 

Marched him, in Law’s despite, 
Against thy Light, O God, 

Yea, and thy mother’s Light; 
Girded him, falsely bold, 

Blinded in craft, to quell 
And by man’s violence hold 

Things unconquerable. 


989-1001. 
H. M. 
Come, Justice manifest, come, sword in hand, 
And drive th’ avenging brand 
Right through the throat of him, that godless one, 
Echion’s lawless, ruthless, earth-born son, 


Antistrophe. 
Who now with a reckless mind, 
Full of wild wrath against thy mysteries, 
O Bacchus, and thy mother’s, in this guise 
With maddened heart goes forth, and dreams he can surprise 
Thy might invincible—O fool and blind! 


1002-1011. 
G. M. 
(Who reads dévtwv for dei téy : hence “the great. wind blows.’’) 
A strait, pitiless mind 
Is death unto godliness; 
And to feel in human kind 
Life, and a pain the less. 
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Knowledge, we are not foes! 
I seek thee diligently; 
But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee; 
Blowing to beautiful things, 
On, amid dark and light, 
Till life, through the trammellings 
Of Laws that are not the Right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings 
Glorying to God in the height! 


1002-1011. 
H. M. 
(Keeping the MS. reading.) 
Whoso guarding self-control 
Ever lives with guileless soul 
Towards the gods, lives free from pain. 
Ungrudgingly I joy in wisdom’s quest, 
But that other path which leads 
To the lovely things has been approved the best, 
And holiness by day and night is gain, 
Ay, scorn of wicked deeds, 
And honour, honour unto gods who reign. 


1012-1024. 
G. M. 


Hither for doom and deed! 
Hither with lifted sword, 
Justice, wrath of the Lord, 
Come in our visible need! 
Smite till the throat shall bleed, 
Smite till the heart shall bleed, 
Him the tyrannous, lawless, Godless, Echion’s earth-born seed. 
Appear, appear, whatso thy shape or name 
O Mountain Bull, Snake of the Hundred Heads, 
Lion of Burning Flame! 
O God, Beast, Mystery, come! Thy mystic maids 
Are hunted! Blast their hunter with thy breath, 
Cast o’er his head thy snare; 
And laugh aloud and drag him to his death, 
Who stalks thy herded madness in its lair! 


1012-1024. 
H. M. 


Come Justice manifest, come, sword in hand, 
And drive th’ avenging brand 
Right through the throat of him, that godless one, 
Echion’s lawless, ruthless, earth-born son. 
Come as a bull, or wear 
A many-headed dragon’s guise, 

Or, as a lion, flame with blazing eyes; 
Come, Bacchus, and with smiling face, 
Hunt thou the man who thought to chase 

Thy Bacchanals, and noose him unaware 

Fall’n among Maenad bands, to perish there. 
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Any reader, if his patience has not been too severely 
tried, by comparing these two versions will not only have 
observed that the first is far longer than the second, but 
will probably have wondered whether the two versions 
are not frequently following a different original. But that, 
with the single exception which I have noted, is not the case. 
It will be obvious, then, that a wide gulf divides one of these 
two versions from the original of Euripides. That is a serious 
matter if the reader has no Greek, for he may be led to believe 
that the choruses of Euripides have a close affinity with the 
lyrics of Swinburne, whereas in fact there is a wide gulf 
between them. But it may be said that my criticism applies 
only to the lyrics, and that lyrics in a Greek play had become 
comparatively unimportant at the time when the Bacchae 
was written. There is something in that objection, but not 
everything. In the first place, the choruses of the Bacchae 
cannot be detached from the play: they are the heart of it. 
Secondly, the dialogue keeps, it is true, in Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s version much closer than the lyrics to the original. 
Yet when I open the play at random and take the last nine 
lines on the page this is the result: — 


BACCHAE, 55-63. 
G. M.’s Version. 


O brood of Tmolus o’er the wide world flown, 

O Lydian band, my chosen and mine own, 
Damsels uplifted o’er the orient deep 

To wander where I wander, and to sleep 

Where I sleep; up, and wake the old sweet sound, 
The clang that I and mystic Rhea found, 

The Timbrel of the Mountain! Gather all 

Thebes to your song round Pentheus’ royal hall. 

I seek my new-made worshippers, to guide 

Their dances up Kithaeron’s pine-clad side. 


Now in the original this is a very simple, straightforward 
passage, and doubtless to avoid “an effect of baldness ... 
quite unlike the original,’ Professor Gilbert Murray has 
embellished it with many alien ornaments, such as “ o’er 
the wide world flown,” “ uplifted o’er the orient deep,” 
“the old sweet sound,’ “my new-made worshippers,”’ 
“‘ pine-clad.”” He has introduced rhyme for blank verse 
in dialogue because, he says, though “ Euripides has, of 
course, no rhyme, yet a rhymed version seems to me, after 
many experiments, to produce the effect of his style much 
more nearly than blank verse.’ For myself, I admit that at 
first I was taken by the spell of his rhymes, and was very 
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nearly persuaded that he was right: reflection has convinced 
me that the way of rhyme is not the right way for tragic 
dialogue. It is intolerable when applied to A‘schylus, 
unsuitable for Sophocles, and even Euripides, in spite of 
some offences, does not deserve to be shackled by rhyme. 
He, however, made so many innovations in tragedy that 
he could hardly, with reason, object to being himself made 
the subject of an experiment. And now let me give a version 
of these nine lines of Euripides which has at least the merit 
of being faithful: 


But ye, my band of women, who have come 

From Lydian Tmolus and the fortress-height, 
Sharing with me the shelters and the ways, 

Take up the cymbals of your Phrygian home, 
Devised by mother Rhea and by me, 

And clash them here round Pentheus’ royal palace, 
That Cadmus’ city may behold. But I 

Will go—the tryst is in Cithaeron’s glen— 

To the women there, and share the Bacchic dances. 


Many prettinesses and embellishments have vanished: 
but they were not Euripides ; and were they wanted? 
Dionysus had a few simple directions to give his followers, 
and the flowers of rhetoric are not less out of place in the 
English version than they would have been in the Greek 
original. At the purple patch ‘‘ Damsels uplifted o’er the 
orient deep,” Euripides, I verily believe, would have gnashed 
his teeth. Besides, the Dionysus of this play, a cold and cruel 
god, economizes in words. What conclusion are we to draw 
from this? Briefly, if Professor Gilbert Murray’s object was 
to represent the real Euripides in English, he has failed. 
But if he aimed merely at presenting the original in a very 
modern and very attractive dress, he has succeeded admirably. 
He has, in fact, done for Euripides, to compare great with 
small, exactly what William Cory did for Callimachus when 
he translated his epitaph on the dead Heraclitus. Both 
William Cory and Sir Gilbert Murray have added something 
to the glory of English literature, and have rekindled interest 
in Greek poetry: but neither of them has succeeded in bringing 
home to English readers those special excellences of Greek 
literature, truth, sanity, and directness, which distinguish it 
from all others. 

“They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead,” 
if Greek at all, is Greek of the decadence. Callimachus 
would have viewed it with aversion: I doubt if he would have 
realized that it was meant to be a translation of his own poem. 
It is not even a parody, for it has no similarity of style. 
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Is Mr. Buchan, then, right when he asserts, in one of his 
charming essays, “ No man will ever translate Callimachus’ 
epitaph on the dead Heraclitus or the Virgilian ‘ tendebantque 
manus ripae ulterioris amore’”’? I do not think that we 
ought to acquiesce in so discouraging a prophecy. Most 
languages, it is true, have their limitations, but not English, 
and very certainly not Greek. Browning’s Abt Vogler 
would seem, at first sight, incapable of translation into 
any other language: but Jebb succeeded in translating it. 
With good reason Tennyson addresses him as 


You, that yesterday 
From out the ghost of Pindar in you 
Roll’d an Olympian. 


With no less success Greek poetry of every kind can be, 
and has been, done into English by an Archer Hind or a 
Walter Headlam. It is no easy task, but given an adequate 
knowledge of both languages, ungrudged labour, and a 
little breath of inspiration, it can be achieved. Consider 
Mr. Buchan’s Virgilian “‘ tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris 
amore,” which “no man will ever translate,’’ or rather, 
consider the two lines which are inseparable : 


Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 


Why should it be laid down as an axiom that the second line 
can never be translated? On the contrary, I am confident, 
not that I can do it myself, but that someone eventually 
will. And at least I have spared myself no trouble in the 
effort, with this result : 


Praying to cross the foremost, there they stood 
With outstretched hands, yearning for yonder shore. 


“There they stood” or “They stood there” is inevitable, 
but to reproduce in English the plaintive music of “‘ ripae 
ulterioris amore ’’’—there’s the rub. If I have succeeded, 
it is a rich reward for many hours of labour: if I have failed, 
well, someone else will some day succeed. I pass on to 
‘“‘ Callimachus’ epitaph on the dead Heraclitus.”” Everyone 
knows Cory’s translation, which begins, “‘ They told me, 
Heraclitus, they told me you were dead.” Unfortunately 
everyone does not know that this is no translation at all, 
but rather, if I may quote once more the words which 
Mr. G. B. Shaw has written of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
“an English version . . . with all the impulsive power of 
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an original work.” I have elsewhere suggested the following 
translation: 


‘* Poor Heraclitus,” someone said, and brought 

To me a tear. How oft we two, methought, 

Had talked the sun to sleep. Ah! Carian friend, 
You, somewhere ashes, had long since an end, 

But not your nightingales. Death’s hand will seize 
And ravish all that lives, but never these. 


That is exactly what Callimachus said, and that is how 
he said it: if my words (49 English to 39 Greek) seem at 
first hearing unemotional and almost prosaic to English 
readers, and therefore leave them cold, that is because, 
compared with English, the Greek language is austere and 
cold. But the beauty of the original grows upon the reader, 
and ends by converting indifference to love. Greek sculpture 
may supply an illustration. No man could ever grow weary 
of the early fifth-century marble which shows us Athena 
mourning for her loved citizens who fell at Marathon: 
it is just conceivable that after many days we might care 
a little less for the Victory of Praxiteles, stooping to tie 
her sandal, than on that unforgettable day when we looked 
for the first time on the marvel of her grace. There is a 
similar difference, not always, but very often, between Greek 
and English poetry, between Aeschylus and Marlowe, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. Recall Clytemnestra at the 
greatest moment of the play when, with the blood-stain 
on her brow, she faces her husband’s loyal supporters and 
defends her crime: 


You try me as & woman unadvised. 

But I with fearless heart stand here and say 

To you that know—your praise and blame to me 
Are one—this man is Agamemnon, is 

My husband, here a corpse; and this right hand 
The tool of justice slew him. I have said. 


Is not this in directness and simplicity sublime? Or 
again, recall Antigone when at the climax of the great scene 
between her and Creon she says: 


To league with love, not hatred, I was born. 


Incidentally I may remark that this line gives a truer and 
nobler recognition of woman’s mission than any verse in 
the Old Testament, and only falls short of Christ’s revelation 
in the New Testament that mankind was born not for hatred, 
but for love, because the application of the words is limited 
by Sophocles to women. Once more, not to leave out 
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Euripides, who is one of the Three although the least of 
them, recall his line: 


One shameful deed would strip the gods of godhead. 


It is true that passages as simple and convincing as these 
are to be found in English poetry; my point is that they 
are the hall-mark of the Greek, but not of the English, style. 

I return to the question from which I started, What makes 
a translation good? Sir Gilbert Murray relies on compensa- 
tion. A gleam of gold, he tells us, may be introduced here and 
there to make up for so much that is illusive and indefinite 
and therefore sure to be lost in translating. It is here that 
I am unwilling to follow his example. In my view the first 
duty of a translator is to be faithful to the original. But no 
less important is his second duty never to let down the 
author whom he is translating. These two obligations, even 
if at times they seem to conflict, he must equally discharge. 
And the need for good translations of the Classics never was 
so great as it is to-day, simply because first-hand knowledge 
of Greek and Roman authors grows rarer every year. But 
meanwhile, thank goodness, the level of translation has been 
steadily rising higher. Take Horace, for an example. 
Says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ The lyrical part of Horace can never 
be perfectly translated; so much of the excellence is in the 
numbers and the expression. Francis has done it the best; 
I'll take his, five out of six, against them all.’ Probably 
Johnson’s verdict was justified in his own day, but what 
should we think of Francis now ? One short sample will 
suffice. This is how Francis translates: 


Quantum distet ab Inacho 

Codrus pro patria non timidus mori, 
Narras et genus Aeaci 

Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio: 


When Inachus reigned to thee is notorious, 

When slain for his country was Codrus the glorious: 
When govern’d the monarchs from Peleus descended, 
When Troy was besieged and so bravely defended: 


And this is not a particularly unfavourable specimen of his 
work. Now turn to Calverley at his best, to the Fountain of 
Bandusia. I give the perfect Latin first: 


O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis haedo 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 
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Primis et venerem et proelia destinat: 
Frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 
Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
Nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes et pecori vago. - 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


Calverley’s version follows: 

Bandusia, stainless mirror of the sky! 

Thine is the flower-crown’d bowl, for thee shall die, 
When dawns yon sun, the kid; 
Whose horns half-seen, half-hid, 

Challenge to dalliance or to strife—in vain ! 

Soon must the firstling of the wild herd be slain, 
And those cold springs of thine 
With blood incarnadine. 

Fierce glows the Dogstar, but his fiery beam 

Toucheth not thee; still grateful thy cool stream, 
To labour-wearied ox, 
Or wanderer from the flocks; 

And henceforth thou shalt be a royal fountain: 

My harp shall tell how from yon cavernous mountain, 
Where the brown oak grows tallest, 
All babblingly thou fallest. 


This is the genuine thing at last: Horace translated into 
English verse, and in the first three stanzas losing nothing 
of his charm. Indeed, “stainless mirror of the sky” is 
lovelier than the original. But Horace says “ brighter 
than glass,’ and that is what he meant to say. For he is 
describing a spring which gushes from rocks overshadowed 
by a holm-oak, and such a spring could not “ mirror the sky,” 
though it might be, as is the “river of water of life” in 
Revelation xxii. 1, “‘ pure as crystal.” To-day—if we may 
trust Gaston Boissier—although the holm-oak is gone, the 
spring still “‘ gushes abundantly from the hollow rock, and 
an old fig-tree covers it with its shade’; further, “ the 
country people call it Fonte dell’ Oratini.” Unfortunately, 
Calverley’s last stanza is not on the same level as the other 
two. For “cavernous mountain” is out of all proportion 
to “ hollow rocks,” and “‘ tallest ’’ is an unwarranted assump- 
tion: indeed, both “‘ mountain ”’ and “tallest ”—if I may quote 
Calverley, much as I love him, against himself—are present 
“not for any design to conceal their ‘ glories,’ ’’ but “‘ simply 
and solely to rhyme with” “fountain” and “ fallest.” 
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Lastly, and in my judgment above all else, the emphasis on 
the final “‘ thine” or “ yours” should be preserved. There 
is, therefore, and there will always be, some sort of excuse 
for yet another version. Here is mine: 


Spring of Bandusia, crystal-clear, 

Flow’rs and sweet wine, your due, are here; 
To-morrow you shall have 
A kid, whose forehead brave 


And little budding horns foreshow 
Much love and many fights: but no! 
That pretty playful thing 

Shall warm and dye your spring. 


> 


The dog-star’s flame works you no ill; 

Your water keeps the pleasant chill 
For th’ ox who ploughs all day, 
For sheep that idly stray. 


A famous spring yours too shall be, 

With holm-crowned rocks renowned by me 
And waters leaping through 
Babblingly, born of you. 


I should like to give just one more example of what seems 
to me to be faithful translation. I take one of Horace’s 
most familiar odes, the seventh in Book IV. It may be an 
early work which the poet put aside temporarily when he 
published (23 B.c.) Books I-III, because of its similarity to 
Odes 1. 5, in which the same subject is treated in exactly the 
same way. Ten years later this poem must have been a 
godsend to Horace when he was finding it very difficult 
to make up the little volume which Augustus was demanding, 
for lyrics do not come lightly to the middle-aged. In Book IV 
it finds and fills a place quite admirably. I have been told 
by Arthur Benson that somewhat similarly Tennyson’s 
lovely lyric, “‘ Once more the Heavenly Power,” though pub- 
lished late, was in fact an early poem. Very certainly it 
suggests the dew of the morning. I return to Horace: 


ODE IV. 7. 


The snows have vanished from the greening leas, 
New leaves are on the trees. 

Change duly follows change; once more below 
Their banks the rivers flow. 


Now with the Nymphs are dancing fearlessly, 
Unclad, the Graces three. 

Each year, each hour, each happy minute says 
‘** Expect no length of days.” 
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Frosts yield to Zephyrs; summer jostles spring, 
And dies when lavishing 

Apples and corn comes Autumn, on whose track 
Numb winter hurries back. 


Yet all that’s lost in heav’n swift moons repair: 
We, where rich Tullus, where 

Ancus and good Aeneas are, must go, 
Dust and a ghost below. 


We have to-day, and know not if the Powers 
Will make to-morrow ours; 

But what you give to your dear soul ’tis known 
No greedy heir will own. 


When once, Torquatus, you have died and heard 
Minos’ august award, 

Nor birth nor eloquence nor virtue may 
Bring back the past-away. 


For Dian frees not from dark night’s control 
Hippolytus’ white soul, 

Nor Theseus breaks the bonds that hold sans end 
Pirithous his friend. 


I believe that I have chosen the right metre, whether I 
have done justice to the original or not, but in any case there 
is a lovely version by Professor Housman, which I have 
only lately seen. I have no right to quote it entire: a single 
stanza must suffice for a sample of its surpassing excellence. 
I select the third: 


Thaw follows frost; hard on the heel of spring 
Treads summer sure to die, for hard on hers 
Comes autumn with his apples scattering; 
Then back to winter-tide, when nothing stirs. 


When nothing stirs represents iners: and that seems to me the 
version of the inspired interpreter. 


Huan MACNAGHTEN 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF A LEOPARD 


THE cold rose and violet of a winter’s evening on the high 
veld was slowly fading in the western sky. Indigo shadows 
were already creeping up the valley and filling the krantzes, 
although the heights still flamed crimson and amber. The 
dark transparency of early twilight lay over a high bleak 
valley, brooding under a solemn stillness. Ringed by 
sombre mountains whose height it almost rivalled, a swelling 
of the land had raised it until it seemed close to the wide 
and solitary sky. Brown and grey, laced with gold, this 
upland level stretched westwards to where, through a gap 
in the circling hills, a mountain torrent, the dark Broeder- 
stroom, plunged down into another smaller valley sunk in 
rocky cliffs. Riven from the very heart of the mountains, 
this wild kloof was almost inaccessible. Sheer precipices 
arose on all sides, broken only on the east and west, where 
the stream entered and left the gorge. Beyond the kloof 
lay fold on fold of hill and valley, stretching to where 
stark against the glowing horizon sprang the frowning 
portals known as “ Hell’s-gates,” guarding the “ Valley of 
Desolation.” 

On the height of land at the head of the kloof, and full 
in the rays of the setting sun, stood aleopard. His coat of 
tawny cream, embossed with brown, glowed like molten 
copper in the level light. He stood facing the breeze, which 
blew strongly up from below, bringing with it odours of 
salt-bush, of aloes and of prickly-pear, and other scents 
that caused the leopard to wrinkle his nose and unsheath 
his claws. Floating beneath him in the gulf, already filling 
with a night-blue mist, a heron fanned slowly down-stream 
to his home in the tall trees of the vale below. But 
the leopard’s gaze was fixed upon a spot at the foot of the 
northern bastion of rock, where on a sand-spit above the 
stream clustered a troop of baboons. He had watched 
them descend to the water, guarded by their carefully 
posted sentries, and his tail-tip twitched and his mouth 
watered as the troop, after leaving the stream, halted on 
the warm sand before ascending the rocks for their night’s 
lodging. A subdued chatter arose from the edge of the 
group, where some youngsters were playing under the eyes 
of their mothers. The sand-spit had no cover anywhere 
near it, and the leopard knew that, unless something occurred 
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to distract the attention of the sentries, there was no chance 
of stealing upon the troop unawares. But he was hungry, 
and he had to kill for two this evening; for his mate, in the 
warm den on the western slopes of the Sugar-loaf behind 
him, had only the day before given birth to three tiny cubs. 
At the thought of his family the leopard bestirred himself, 
and, turning from the edge of the cliff, he stole swiftly down 
to where the torrent, the gleaming Broederstroom, slid over 
a lip of rock into the kloof below. ‘Trees and bushes here 
afforded plenty of cover, and it took but a moment for the 
great cat to reach the foot of the kloof. An angle of the 
cliff masked the waterfall from the sand-spit, and a single 
boulder lay at its foot. Crouching behind this, the leopard 
watched the baboons preparing to leave the beach. His 
patience was nearly exhausted when an eagle, sweeping over 
the kloof to his cold eyrie on the crest of the Sugar-loaf, 
caught sight of the baboons. The great bird was hungry, 
and was always ready to seize an opportunity. Closing 
his wings, he dropped like a stone. He came rushing down 
to the sand-spit, and almost before the baboons were aware 
of his presence he had seized a tiny straggler in his talons 
and swept upwards. The startled baboons all raced up the 
rocks with angry cries. All except the bereaved mother. 
At the scream of her baby she leapt up and, snatching at 
the eagle, almost caught his tilted wing-tip. Then, realizing 
her helplessness, with an uncouth cry that was half a sob, 
the poor thing sank down on the sand—gazing upwards, 
her hands to her breast. Thus it was that she never saw 
the leopard as he sprang. Like a streak of light he came 
and, landing on her back, killed her instantly. For a moment 
he crouched on the body of his victim, glancing up at the 
angry baboons, his eyes coldly glittering, his ears tightly 
pressed against his round, flat head. Then, with a snarl of 
contempt, he buried his fangs in the neck of his prey. 
Having taken the edge off his appetite, he rose and, half 
carrying, half dragging his booty, trotted off through the 
nit pie shadows to his mate on the slopes of the Sugar- 
oaf. 

The old Sugar-loaf towered above the ranges, its sides 
scarred and seamed by water-courses. In winter a dazzling 
mantle of snow hid its irregularities, wrapping it in a smooth, 
winding sheet, until it shone against the cold azure of the 
sky, a gigantic cone of sugary whiteness. East and west 
of it stretched bitter hill-tops without a sign of life, bare and 
sterile. 

Near the top of a steep and rocky knoll the leopard 
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mother had made her lair. Where a mass of broken rock 
merged into the frowning cliffs of the mountain-top she 
had established a cosy nursery in a small cave. Its narrow 
entrance was masked by a confusion of cleft rocks and 
stunted bushes, and the approach to the den was further 
protected by a fan or lanchet of loose rubble, ready to slide 
down at the slightest touch. Here the savage mother felt 
that her cubs were fairly secure, while at the same time it 
was warm and dry. 

That winter was one of exceptional severity. Three 
weeks after the birth of the cubs snow and _hail-storms 
swept over the mountain and, freezing, bound the hills 
under an icy crust. The cubs, however, knew nothing of 
the wild weather. They lay, a snug heap in their cosy 
nursery, clad in their beautifully deep and soft fur coats of 
cream colour pitted with dark crown rosettes, full fed with 
sweet warm milk. Spending all their time at first in feeding 
and sleeping, the salient factor of their existence was their 
mother, to them a tender and beneficent being, source of 
love and nourishment. Her more or less regular arrivals 
and departures marked their days and nights. They were 
hungry lusty babes, and to supply their constant demands 
upon her breasts it was necessary that she should feed well 
and often. At first she had plenty of milk, but as the season 
advanced and the harsh weather continued she and her 
mate found it increasingly difficult to obtain food. The 
carcass of the female baboon had lasted them for three days. 
After that, on two successive nights, hunting together, 
they had surprised and killed a half-grown jackal. When 
these had been devoured almost to the last morsel, they 
had a run of bad luck, and for two nights they caught 
nothing. This was the winter of 1918, when, although the 
leopards did not know it, the baboon kindred were ravaged 
by a mysterious malady causing great mortality, so that 
hundreds of them died as they lay in their holes in the 
cliffs. As baboons form the chief food-supply of the 
leopards, their scarcity was a very grave matter. At first 
they did not realize that the disappearance of the baboons 
was more than temporary, and they continued to haunt 
the kloof in the early twilight, returning hopefully thither 
time after time. 

Leopards are local in their habits, and each individual 
or family keeps strictly to its own district, unless compelled 
by circumstances to extend its range. During that hungry 
winter the jackals and the wild cats, leaving the mountain, 
repaired to the neighbourhood of the homesteads in the 
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sheltered valleys, haunting the poultry yards, the pastures, 
and the sheep-kraals. But leopards, although infinitely 
more savage and formidable than their little cousins, the 
wild cats, are at the same time far more shy and wild and 
shun the presence of man. So at first they stayed where 
they were and went hungry. A leopard can go for long 
periods without food, but when a female has cubs depending 
upon her an enforced fast becomes a serious matter. 

The anxious parents were compelled at length to travel 
farther afield. Descending to the lower valleys, where the 
snow lay only in patches, they were able to catch a few mice 
and other rodents; they did not despise even occasional 
frogs from the reedy margin of the brooks. Nothing came 
amiss to the ravenous mother. Her devoted mate, fully 
realizing her need, would leave her the larger portion of 
anything that they caught, and would start off again at once 
on his tireless quest. Being an expert climber, he was able 
occasionally to surprise a sleeping partridge or bush- 
pheasant roosting in a tree, and he found that the wild 
hill-hares, usually so swift and wary, could sometimes be 
tracked in the snow to their forms. When his hunting 
was successful, his cry, a sort of coughing grunt, would bring 
his mate bounding to his side. There were few buck on 
those bare hills, an occasional rhebok, and more rarely a 
grysbok, and the unusual severity of the weather had driven 
them to join the little stembok in the shelter of the valleys. 
There was also a small herd of six strictly preserved spring- 
bok. But these the leopards left as a rule discreetly alone. 
Fully aware that these buck, although of the wild kindred, 
were in some way the property of the farmer, they realized 
that they must be regarded in the same light as domestic 
cattle. They had no wish to bring down the vengeance of 
the landowner upon their heads, and, unless they were 
driven to extremes, the springbok were safe from attack. 
And dire, indeed, would be their straits before they would 
steal a sheep or a goat from the homestead below the 
mountains. This was not from any motive of good will. 
Far from it. It was simply a matter of common prudence. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all her diligence and the untiring 
devotion of her mate, the mother’s precious supply of milk 
became less abundant and the cubs suffered. They were 
now of an age to sprawl about the den and had begun to 
play, but as their little stomachs felt the pinch of hunger 
they became unnaturally quiet; they slept more and shivered 
in their sleep, and their demands upon their mother’s breasts 
became more and more insistent. And a diet of field-mice 
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and frogs, even though varied occasionally by a half-frozen 
hare surprised in its form, was totally insufficient to supply 
the double drain. She ran herself thin in her efforts to 
find food. At length there came a time when the wild 
mother was to dare everything for the sake of her precious 
cubs. One afternoon, after a fast of thirty-six hours, she 
grew desperate. Had she not been suckling cubs she would 
have borne the pinch of famine without flinching. But 
her hungry babes had drained every drop of milk from 
her breasts, and their tiny complainings as they nestled 
trustingly against her, demanding further sustenance, 
caused her acute distress. Soothing them with her tongue 
until they fell into uneasy slumber, she stepped over them 
velvet-footed and left the den. It was broad daylight, 
being but a few minutes after midday, and hours before the 
usual time of her hunting; but she was famished, and must 
have food to renew the supply of milk for her cubs. Well 
knowing how conspicuous was her lovely coat in the full 
light of day, she moved with the greatest circumspection, 
and even more than her usual caution. Gliding sinuous 
and cat-like close to the ground, taking advantage of every 
scrap of cover, she came to the edge of the bluff where some 
evergreen trees fringed the waterfall, and peered from the 
leafy screen. She saw something which caused her first 
to raise her head, and then to sink into the bushes, her tail- 
tip twitching, her sensitive nostrils testing the air. 

Beyond the kloof the rugged shoulders of the mountains 
melted into the softer contours of the foothills. On one of 
these slopes of sage green and umber a small flock of goats 
lay scattered like daisies in a meadow. A ragged herdsman, 
appearing tiny by distance, stood swinging his arms to warm 
himself before squatting down on the sunny side of a boulder 
at the foot of the cliff to eat his dinner. There was no wind, 
merely a draw of air across the kloof over the stream. 
Her mouth watering, the hungry mother noted minutely 
the features of the terrain on which the goats lay. To the 
practised eye of this most intelligent cat, the conditions 
for a successful raid appeared to be extremely favourable. 
As a rule shepherds were, she well knew, accompanied by a 
dog, but as her eyes searched the hill-side inch by inch she 
decided that to-day no dog was there. In her keen brain 
a plan was formed in an instant. Choosing a route that 
not only afforded excellent cover, but which would enable 
her to approach the goats from above and up-wind, she 
stole across the stream and sped swiftly over the rock- 
strewn slopes to her goal. So skilfully had she chosen her 
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en route, taking advantage of every bush and boulder, that 
ly nothing but a bird of the air could have followed her 
to course. 


ld Having finished his dinner, the shepherd, an old coloured 
us | man, lay at his ease half asleep in the mellow sunlight. 
he | His dog having failed that morning to come at his whistle, 
ld | he was alone; but the grazing was good, and it was unlikely 
ut that his flock would stray. The goats, feeding up-hill, 
ym came nearer and nearer to the rocks where the leopard lay 
ed in wait. Presently one of them, a half-grown kid, wandered 
2e, ahead of the others, and, passing behind the herdsman, 
ue paused to nibble the sweet grasses growing between the 
>m stones immediately beneath the crouching cat. Sound- 
ht, lessly she dropped from her ambush upon the unconscious 
he youngster, biting it through the neck and killing it instantly. 
ist Expert hunter as she was, she gave it no time to utter a 
ell sound. Seizing the carcass in her jaws she sprang noise- 
ull |. lessly up the rocks and was gone. The rest of the flock 
on, wheeled and stood staring for a moment at the cliff. But, 
us not having scented the marauder, they fell quietly to pas- 
Ty turing again. After a time the herdsman awoke and, 
me collecting the goats, wandered off with them towards the 
he distant homestead, grumbling at the absence of his dog. 

rst The loss of the goat when discovered was not attributed 


“il- to the leopards. They having hitherto committed no 
depredations, their presence was unsuspected. The blame 


ins was laid on the jackals, and as one or two of the latter had 
of lately been accounted for by poison and the farmer’s gun, 
ats there the matter rested. Meanwhile the famished mother 
wn, feasted royally on the stolen goat, the first satisfactory 
rm meal of many days. Having stowed the remainder of the 
ler | carcass in a cleft of rock, she sat up on a shelf of granite, 
id, | whence she had an uninterrupted view of her home. Here 
m. in the pale afternoon sunlight she proceeded to cleanse her 
ely fine fur from all traces of her recent meal, waiting while the 
she precious supply of milk slowly refilled her breasts and she 
ns could return to the nursery in the rocks. 

le. Spring still tarried, and black frosts held the hills in iron 
ra grip. When the last morsel of the stolen goat had been 
she devoured, the leopards again suffered the pangs of hunger. 
rin | The, to them, unexplicable disappearance of the baboons 
at | was a great hardship. The cubs, growing rapidly, were now 
ble the size of terriers, and their demands upon their mother 
she increased with their growth. Driven by necessity, the 
ok- | anxious parents extended their range still farther, and 


1er | followed the buck into the lower valleys, where, in the shel- 
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tered kloofs, trees and thick undergrowth provided suitable 
ambushes above the streams. 

On a cold night of scintillating starlight the mother 
leopard, gently disengaging herself from the suckling cubs, 
rose to her feet. They had taken every drop of milk from 
her breasts, and they still nosed her teats, mewing hungrily. 
Her fierce eyes softened with affection as she bent above 
them, licking them tenderly, endeavouring to quiet their 
whimpering. Gliding from the den, she paused on the 
threshold, and stood for a moment with raised muzzle 
sniffing the frosty air. Then, lowering her head, she glanced 
back into the cave to reassure herself that the precious 
babes were safe and quiet before leaving them for 
the evening’s hunting. Satisfied at length, she passed 
delicately sure-footed over the slope of snow-springled 
stones below the nursery. Beyond this the thin grass of 
the hill-side was thickly strewn with boulders. Leaping 
lightly over these she turned north-west, and presently 
came to the edge of a narrow krantz, from the depths of 
which arose the cold tinkle of running water. Near the 
stream she was joined by her mate, and together they stole 
across the dim bush-covered tract at the foot of the 
Sugar-loaf. 

A chill wind blew from the north, where a silvery 
radiance was growing, turning the scintillating gold of the 
stars to frosty silver. And all at once a young moon arose 
from behind the hills, shedding her glamour over the land- 
scape, transforming the kloofs into caverns of mystery, and 
filling the valleys with a silver powdering. The leopards, 
turning their heads into the wind, descended for perhaps 
three miles, following the water-course. Soon the stream, 
fed by icy runnels from innumerable kloofs, had become a 
river, its banks fringed with trees. Here the landscape was 
more open and less mountainous, and the trees were larger. 

In a grassy glade sloping towards the water the leopards 
separated. The female climbed noiselessly on to the stout 
limb of a kippersol-tree leaning over a little path which, 
showing white in the moonlight, led to the stream. 
Her mate concealed himself in the shadowy undergrowth 
on the opposite side of the track, and they settled down to 
wait patiently for what the night might bring forth. The 
hootings of an owl filled the glade with ghostly sound, a 
cold wind shivered and whispered in the bushes, but left 
unstirred the surface of the pool, an onyx mirror for the 
crescent moon. 

Presently, stepping nervously down towards the water, 
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came @& little stembok. Glancing from side to side, starting 
at every sound, ears waving forward and back, it advanced 
until it was about twenty paces from the watching leopards. 
Then, as if suddenly aware of its danger, although it could 
have neither scented nor sighted the waiting cats, it sprang 
suddenly to one side and, bounding lightly over a bush, 
fled back by the way it had come. The hungry watchers 
by the trail saw it go with chagrin and disappointment; 
but at that moment their attention was drawn to a rustling, 
snapping sound coming from the place where the stembok 
had disappeared. The noise grew louder and came nearer. 
There was only one creature likely to be moving thus 
carelessly and unafraid in the night, and the leopards knew 
that it must be a porcupine even before the animal came 
out into the moonlight. The light shone on his rattling 
quills, and turned them into an armoury of glancing spears. 
Grumbling softly to himself, the porcupine climbed on to a 
fallen log, and crawled along it until he could reach a tall 
bush growing beside it. Then he began to eat the tender 
twigs immediately beneath the branch on which crouched 
the leopardess. Her eyes blazed, and her hungry jaws 
dripped at the sight of the fat and delicious meat so 
temptingly within reach ; but, half-famished though she was, 
she was far too wise and wary to yield to the temptation of 
springing upon so well protected a creature as the por- 
cupine. Well she knew the dreadful penalty for coming 
within reach of those pointed arrows. Nevertheless, she 
could not take her eyes from the sight, and in her round 
flat head the brilliant orbs glowed like two greenish moons. 
For perhaps ten minutes the porcupine continued to feed 
upon the twigs, an unconscious torment to the watching 
leopards. Then, descending from the log, he rattled ‘off 
down-stream grumbling and squeaking, leaving a long, 
shining quill upon the grass. At his departure silence 
once more descended upon the glade. The wind had died 
down, and only sighed now and again in the tree-tops. 
Echoing from the gorge above, the sound of the river 
running over the shallows, now loud, now soft, seemed like 
the breathing of the night. At one moment the moon- 
blanched glade showed empty and deserted, at the next 
three grysbok were there, drifting silently down in the pale 
light towards the pool. As they passed beneath the branch 
of the kippersol-tree, a tawny body dropped like a flash on to 
the back of the foremost buck, bearing it to the ground. 
At the same instant another tawny shape shot from the 
bushes and, seizing the victim by the throat, in a moment 
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its life blood was dyeing the leaves underfoot. Here was 
good food in abundance—a change, indeed, from a diet of 
mice and frogs. As soonas her keen hunger was satisfied, 
the leopardess rose from her meal. After rolling luxuriously 
in the dead leaves carpeting the ground beneath the great 
tree, she stood on her hind-legs and, reaching as far up the 
trunk as possible, sharpened her claws. She left to her 
mate the task of the safe disposal of the remainder of the 
carcass. He would probably take it up into some leafy 
tree, fixing it firmly in a fork of the branches out of reach 
of prowling jackals. Her return to the nursery was made 
by another route; this time she crossed the river. Having 
slaked her thirst in the icy water she ran a little way down- 
stream, springing over the shallows in great noiseless leaps. 
From the farther bank she made a wide detour, even though 
it lengthened her journey by a mile or more, because it 
would enable her to approach the nursery up-wind as her 
custom was. On the slopes of the Sugar-loaf she quickened 
her pace, bounding up the steep incline. She had _ been 
away longer than usual, and suddenly a sense of foreboding 
fell upon her. From the direction whence she came the 
shoulder of the mountain hid from her the approach to the 
lair. As she flashed round the corner, sight and scent 
simultaneously discovered an enemy. A silver jackal, a 
big vixen, stood on the flat rock just below the den. With 
ears cocked and head aslant, her bushy tail drooping, she 
was eyeing the approach to the nursery, longing yet fearing 
to enter. She also had hungry cubs to feed. She was, 
however, wide-awake to the frightful risk she was running. 
Her sharp eyes saw the leopard the instant that the great 
cat bounded into view. As if propelled by steel springs 
the vixen shot upwards and sideways over a boulder and 
was gone like a puff of smoke. The leopard with a 
lightning pounce landed square on the flat rock a fraction 
of a second too late. The instant she touched the ground 
her supple body bent like a bow, and she launched herself 
over the boulder after the intruder, only to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of her enemy floating down the slope a dozen yards 
away. The leopardess halted abruptly. Knowing the 
jackal to be by far the swifter in the open, and at least a 
match for herself in cunning, she hesitated for an instant. 
Swaying slightly, her whiskered muzzle bristling with 
baffled rage, she half crouched, snarling under her breath. 
But, anxiety as to the safety of the cubs overcoming the 
desire for revenge, she turned abruptly and bounded into 
the cave. Her unerring nose told her that the vixen had 
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not entered the den. The cubs were all there, sleeping 
fitfully. Purring with relief she curled herself round the 
beloved little ones, and as they sprang into wakefulness, 
nosing hungrily for the milk that was even now refilling 
her breasts, she licked and fondled them in an ecstasy of 
affection. 

It was soon after this that there came a sudden change 
in the weather. Spring, so long held in check, arrived with 
a rush borne on bland airs laden with the scent of growing 
things. A faint tide of green washed over the hill-sides, 
and in a day, almost in an hour, the whole surface of the 
ground became carpeted with flowers—delicate star-like 
blooms of white, of orange, and of blue. Small golden bees 
and brilliant beetles filled the warm air with a quivering 
hum, while the big Christmas butterflies floated up and down 
over the greening bush. The buck returned to the high 
pastures, and partridges nested in the salt-bush. But hares 
were few and jackals had never been so scarce, while the 
almost total disappearance of the baboons affected the 
leopards more than either. In spite of the stern struggle 
for survival the next few weeks were weeks of pure happi- 
ness for the leopard family. The cubs, past their first 
helplessness, played in the sun on the flat rock at the mouth 
of the den. Soon they learned to eat the mice and moles 
provided by the untiring devotion of their parents. After 
this it was but a short time before they were able to 
accompany them when hunting, and with the necessity for 
teaching them to seek their meat a more serious phase of 
their education began. Both the father and the mother 
took part in the training of the youngsters, and the patience 
and firmness displayed by them in their agreeable task was 
remarkable. The den in the rocks was deserted, and the 
mother’s anxieties were halved now that she was no longer 
obliged to leave the cubs while foraging for food. 

For only a little time longer was the presence of the 
leopard family in the Upland Valley destined to escape 
notice. The wild tableland afforded good grazing, and 
each year the shepherds travelled thither to spend the 
summer with their flocks. The kloof, owing to its peculiar 
formation, afforded a perfect natural kraal, sheltered 
and well watered, its exit easily closed by a few thorn- 
branches. This year the arrival of the flocks proved too 
great a temptation for the leopards. No retribution having 
followed the theft of the goat, which had been fatally easy, 
the fears of the leopardess had gradually subsided. The 
necessity for teaching the cubs to kill their own meat, 
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combined with the scarcity of food and the opportunity 
now afforded for an easy capture, proved too much. Ona 
dark night boisterous with wind they came to the head 
of the waterfall. From high above the cliff came the 
trailing clangour of the curlew rushing through the sky. 
The echoing kloof was filled with the booming of the summer 
wind. Unseen and unheard the leopards carried off a 
half-grown lamb, but in the damp soil on the margin of the 
stream was clearly imprinted a record of the deed. Next 
morning, when the sheep were numbered, the loss was dis- 
covered, and the shepherds, searching the kloof, soon came 
upon the tell-tale spoor. A messenger sped down the valley 
carrying the news to the homestead, and almost at once 
the vengeance that they had dreaded for so long fell upon 
the leopards. At the head of the kloof where the torrent 
slid over the rocks an all but invisible track was discovered 
which, upon examination, showed that it was constantly 
used by them. Here a trap was set, and cunningly baited 
with the body of a baboon. The weather, chancing to be 
showery, aided the forces of civilization by obliterating 
all taint of man from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
trap, while the pungent odour of hundreds of sheep with 
their shepherds rising from the kloof would further tend to 
allay suspicion. 

During the following night the leopard family, having 
hunted the eastern slopes of the Sugar-loaf with scant 
success, drew near to the head of the kloof. In that dim 
hour before the dawn they came to drink at the dark 
Broederstroom. As they stooped above the cool water a 
wandering breeze carried to them the scent of baboon. 
Attracted by the possibility of obtaining their favourite 
food, they at once started to follow it up. In her ever- 
present anxiety to provide a sufficiency of food for the cubs, 
the mother was the first to locate the carcass. Suspecting 
no danger, she sprang forward joyfully to seize it, and in a 
second the jaws of the cruel trap closed with a crash on one 
of her hind-legs. A dreadful pang shot through her frame. 
Terrified, she sprang straight into the air, only to be 
wrenched back as she reached the extent of the chain by 
the weight of the heavy log attached to it. But, in spite of 
her terror, her first thought was for her cubs, and the 
screech of agony which rose to her throat was instantly 
changed into a cry of warning. The dreadful and mys- 
terious thing that clutched her might clutch them also. 
At the sound of her voice the cubs shrank back cowering 
among the dark boulders, while their father, who had been 
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close behind, sprang in front of them to meet the expected 
danger. Then, hearing his mate struggling with something 
on the ground behind a rock, he bounded to her assistance. 
At the same instant the clank of the chain smote upon his 
ears. Older by several years than his mate, he knew 
something of traps. Frightened, he paused, uncertain what 
to do. But, the sight of his mate’s distress overcoming his 
fear, he stole forward to reconnoitre. Encouraged by his 
presence, she made a violent attempt to free herself, and 
dragged the log clear of the boulders off the path into a patch 
of bush. Here at least she could lie concealed. Sinking 
exhausted to the ground, the dreadful throbbing of the 
crushed limb overwhelmed for a moment all conscious 
thought, and she lay still, breathing convulsively. The 
terrified cubs now ventured to creep towards her. At the 
nearness of those beloved beings the leopardess roused 
herself from the trance of pain into which she had fallen, 


. Glancing upwards, she saw that day was near breaking. 


The cubs must at all costs be sent away from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of the kloof. Turning painfully to her 
mate, she gave a low, coughing grunt. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he crossed to the cubs, and turned towards the 
mountain. Then he glanced back uncertainly at his mate. 
At a second signal from her, impatient and unmistakable, 
he urged the cubs to follow him; but they would not, and 
stood timid and helpless by their stricken mother. Where- 
upon, summoning all her fortitude and unselfishness, she 
sprang up and, baring her teeth, snarled so savagely that the 
little creatures retreated amazed. But only for a moment: 
they could not believe that their tender mother, refuge 
from all their fears, really intended to drive them from her 
side. Twice they endeavoured to return, only to be driven 
away by the poor mother, who was now almost beside her- 
self with anxiety and pain. At length they departed and, 
exhausted by her efforts, the captive sank down to bear as 
best she might the increasing agony of her imprisoned limb. 

The paling stars, throbbing in the mysterious blue vault 
above her, stared down indifferently at the lovely wild 
creature, caught in the toils of a civilization in which she 
and her kindred have no longer any place. 

In the first ineffable light of the summer dawn the 
shepherds awoke anxious to see whether the snare had been 
sprung. Having a wholesome fear of trapped leopards, 
they climbed to a point above the waterfall, but on the 
Opposite side, and overlooking the place where the trap 
had been set. It had gone. But presently their sharp 
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eyes discovered a broad furrow or gash in the ground, 
showing plainly where the heavy log had been dragged 
into the bush. Withdrawing cautiously and with expedi- 
tion, they rapidly descended and released the flock from the 
kloof, keeping their dogs close at heel. Meanwhile a 
runner was again despatched hot-foot to carry the tidings 
to the homestead in the valley. 

From where she lay the poor captive could see the solemn 
slopes of the Sugar-loaf. Her brilliant eyes, dark with pain, 
rested on the krantz, where she knew that the beloved 
family would even now be lying concealed. At the thought 
of the cubs, still needing her love and care, a rage of despair 
filled her heart almost to bursting. Seizing the iron trap 
in her teeth, she bit and tore at the unyielding metal; but all 
in vain, and in a few moments she sank back exhausted and 
quivering with pain. Mercifully her agony was not to be 
protracted. The sun had scarcely cleared the tops of the 
hills when from the kloof below her arose the sound of 
horses’ feet. She waited in an agony of attention. After 
what seemed to the listening leopardess to be an age, but in 
reality was but a few minutes, two men climbed into view. 
They were armed with rifles, and followed by a coloured 
shepherd. Crouching flat beside an upthrust of rock, the 
captive silently awaited their approach. Knowing little 
of guns, she expected the enemy to come to close quarters, 
and anticipated the moment with savage hope. 

After a pause the herdsman, who had passed beyond 
her range of vision, threw a stone into the bush in front 
of her. The effect was instantaneous. Up sprang the 
leopardess, the very incarnation of fury, ears flat against 
her skull, her mouth open in a savage snarl. Both guns 
spoke at once, and at the impact of the heavy charge 
entering her breast the lovely creature reared up to her full 
height, clawing the air. For a second she remained thus, 
a golden shape against the blue and umber landscape. 
Then, plunging down, she fell forward dead, her glazing eyes 
staring out over the wild valley which had for so long held 
inviolate the secret of her happy life. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF TENNIS 


THE tennis court at Hampton Court Palace is approaching 
its four-hundredth anniversary, and it is to be hoped that 
some suitable celebration of the event will be held, for the 
court is one of the most remarkable monuments of early 
games in this country. Tennis has been played there from 
the time the court was built to the present day, except 
during the Protectorate. 

It is now the only one of the Royal courts kept in order 
for the game. That at Fontainebleau has, alas! been disused 
for some years, and the last time I was there furniture was 
stored in it. There is no stone left of most of the others. 

The court at Versailles, most historically famous of all 
in France, was not strictly a Royal court, though Louis XIV 
watched the game there, and perhaps played occasionally. 
It is situated some little way from the Palace, and was built 
by a pawmier named Bazin more or less as a private venture. 
In 1789 this court was the scene of the famous Serment de 
Jeu de Paume of the Revolution. It is now a museum, 
though some of the features of the court are still intact. 

Hampton Court Palace court was built at a time when 
Tennis was widespread in England as well as on the Con- 
tinent. It reached the summit of its popularity about the 
end of the fifteenth century both here and in France. 
Courts were numerous, but most of them undoubtedly were 
rough buildings, uncovered, and few of the spacious size 
and elaborate design of that of Hampton Court Palace. 
In addition there was an entirely outdoor form of the game, 
for which a terrain existed at Hampton Court. Exactly 
how it was played is difficult to say, but it is unlikely that 
it bore any resemblance to Lawn Tennis as that game has 
existed in the last fifty years. 

The tennis court at Hampton Court Palace was probably 
one of the first, though undoubtedly not the earliest, to be 
covered in, and perhaps the first to be glazed. One would 
like to know the exact date of the beginning and completion 
of the court, and who took part in the first game; but this, 
I am afraid, is too much to hope to discover. Mr. Ernest 
Law, in his delightful history of Hampton Court Palace, 
gives some very interesting information about the court, 
particularly Miscellaneous Charges and Accounts relating to 
Hampton Court (Chapter House Manuscripts), 1. Tennis 
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Court (Appendix F, vol. i). Here we find work being done 
in connection with the new “lodgings near the Tennis play ”’ 
in April 1529, and an account for paving tiles as much 
later as November 1532. Undoubtedly, however, play took 
place in the court long before this latter date, for from the 
privy purse expenses one finds various entries with regard 
to Tennis as early as April 1530. That Henry VIII played 
pretty often, and that he gambled fairly extensively at 
the game, is clearly shown by some of these entries. 

Of the Stuart kings, Charles I was very fond of Tennis; 
and so was Charles IJ, who had seen and played it in France. 
He made very extensive alterations of the court, and, indeed, 
the whole of the interior seems to have been renewed. 
The floor, laid in Charles II’s time, is, I believe, the one on 
which the tennis player of to-day plays when he visits the 
court. In the course of many years the stone closest to the 
ball trough has got worn deep by the feet of many players 
taking balls to serve. Further improvements were carried 
out in the reign of William and Mary, whose monogram is 
still to be seen on the main wall just above the net. 

During the eighteenth century Tennis fell more or less 
into disfavour. It was still a good deal played, but in some 
of the public courts there was undoubtedly a good deal of 
trickery and cheating. The lowest ebb of the game in 
England was reached perhaps about 1800. The number 
of courts since then has increased sometimes a little more 
rapidly than at others. There are in play in the British 
Isles now just under thirty. But the game is of such great 
beauty and dignity, and of such absorbing interest, that it 
must always maintain a high position among games of ball 
and racket, and many who have played it would place it on 
a pinnacle. 

Very little information is available about Tennis at 
Hampton Court Palace from 1760 (when the Court quitted 
the Palace) onward for about seventy years. But that it 
did continue may be surmised from the fact that the ancient 
office of Master of the Tennis Court still existed, and the 
names of the holders of it are known over a long period. 
In Charles II’s time the headquarters of the Master were 
in London, where the Whitehall court was the most 
popular with the King. When the last holder of the office, 
William Beresford (afterwards the Rt. Hon. Colonel 
Beresford), was appointed, only Hampton Court Palace 
court was mentioned. Colonel Beresford held the Master- 
ship from 1815 for a period of sixty-eight years. His 
residence was at the eastern end of the court, and the rooms 
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are still known as the lodgings of the Master of the Tennis 
Court. 

In the ’thirties of last century the court was nominally 
under the charge of the Woods and Forests, as the Office 
of Works was then called; but it was apt to be neglected, 
and the Royal Tennis Club were called on to do much of the 
repainting, etc. How long before this the Royal Tennis 
Club came into existence is doubtful. The minute books 
have been preserved since 1844. The Club has undergone 
various changes and vicissitudes: it has had its times of 
prosperity and adversity. Mr. J. J. Freeman, who has 
done as much to help its fortunes as any man during the 
last forty years, is now President, and Mr. C. T. Agar is 
Hon. Secretary. The subscription to the Club is £1, and it 
is the duty and privilege of all lovers of the game to support 
this historic home of Tennis. 

King Edward VII, when Prince of Wales in the year 
1858, played quite often at Hampton Court. He came over 
with his equerry, Major Teesdale, and they had four-handed 
games. The sides were the late King and Thomas Stone, 
Assistant Professional, against Major Teesdale and Henry 
Case, Head Professional. After the game lunch was laid 
in the dedans, Case and Stone waiting. Case was much 
more than just a professional player and marker, for he 
made rackets and shoes and brewed beer. Stone, who 
was at that time a boy of eighteen, was also a remarkable 
figure in professional Tennis. He was employed in the game 
for over seventy years. He started his career at Hampton 
Court when ten years old in 1850, and played until a short 
while before his death two or three years back. After 
engagements at the James Street, Haymarket, and Oxford 
courts, he went out to be the first professional at Hobart 
Town in 1874, and from 1882 until his death was manager 
of the court in Melbourne, where he was respected and 
beloved by all players. 

Henry Case, who became Head Professional at Hampton 
Court in 1849, had been preceded in that position by his 
father, John Case, but I have been unable to find the date 
of his appointment, though it seems to have been some- 
where about 1820. I cannot trace the names of the pro- 
fessionals earlier than this. Henry Case was succeeded by 
John Nightingale, and then, in 1866, came George Lambert, 
one of the finest professional players of all time, who was 
three years at Hampton Court before going to Lord’s, where 
he won his greatest triumphs. His brother William went 
to Hampton Court until 1880, and since then the court has 
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been under the care first of Tom White, a ‘‘ man of 
character ’’ and a fine teacher, from 1880 to 1910, and then 
of his son Alfred, the present professional. 

During the last hundred years, nearly all the greatest 
players of their generation have appeared in the court at 
some time or other in games or matches. The matches in 
old days, before the more modern courts in London were 
built, were more numerous than now. 

In the ’thirties of last century we hear of one in which 
three of the greatest French players, Edmond Barre, Louis 
Labbé, and A. A. Mosneron, took part, with John Case making 
up the fourth. - 

Another International was between Peter Tomkins, 
then the leading English player, and Charles Delahaye 
(Biboche), second only to Barre, in 1848. 

The most important contest of all was in 1885, on the 
occasion of the championship match between George 
Lambert and Tom Pettitt, the famous American player, 
which Pettitt won after a great struggle by 7 sets to 5. 


E. B. NoEu 


WHAT IS WAR? 


In approaching the problem of disarmament many people 
are inclined to think of war solely in terms of weapons of 
war—of battleships, submarines, aeroplanes, and_high- 
explosive shells; but these are only the instruments and 
expression of war. War in its essence is a conflict of opposing 
wills, and the thunderous defiance of the guns is merely the 
spirit of strife and enmity expressing itself in terms of 
physical force. The problem is largely one of the ethics of 
physical force, and the more fervent supporters of disarma- 
ment are usually opposed to the use of force against anybody, 
anywhere, at any time. 

But however vehemently the preachers of this doctrine 
may condemn the use of force and plead the merits of per- 
suasion, physical force has its place in the world, and the 
pacifist himself makes use of it when he carries the baby up 
to bed or shuts the front door for the night.* Physical force is 
one of the inevitable conditions of human life, and we can never 
get away from it, in some form or another, till we get away 
from our physical bodies. The body is the physical instrument 
of the will, and the severest restriction that can be imposed 
on the latter is to restrict the body, which is the vehicle of 
its activities. This is an axiom requiring no proof or comment. 
Physical restraint is the ultimate argument against the 
incorrigibly perverse will, and is Society’s answer to the 
criminal and lunatic. 

Such is the policy of common sense and of immemorial 
custom; the instinctive policy of the smallest schoolboy and 
the reasoned policy of the greatest legislator. ‘“‘No possible 
conditions of human affairs,’ says Brierley, ‘can ever 
dispense with the use of force.” + 

* “What is force? It is by force we live and move and have our being. We 
live by the sun’s energy. To decry force is ridiculous, and we know that well 
when we are ill.” —Life of the Soul, J. Brierley, p. 10. 

“Whenever you put your money in a safe or shut the front door you 
abandon your reliance on reason and accept the aid of material force.”"— National 
Duties and Other Sermons, James Martineau, 1903, p. 174. 

t “The social order rests on force. The State exists by its ability to employ 
force.”"—Brierley, idem, p. 10. 

“If we are entrusted with the guardianship of right we are bound to lend 
it all our resources and to arm it with the weapon of force.’”—James Martineau, 
idem, p. 67. 

“It is the elementary duty of every citizen to place the whole of his strength 
and resources at the disposal of his native land in its hour of need.”—Lloyd 
George, June 3, 1915, at Manchester. 
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It is all very well to talk about sweet reasonableness and 
persuasion, but methods of persuasion are only possible with 
reasonable people who are open to persuasion. They have no 
power over perverted instincts, hardened wills, or difficult, 
obstinate characters. “There may be,” says Martineau, “in 
all men a latent reason and moral sense which persuasion 
might reach; but meanwhile time is flying, rebel wills run 
riot, and we cannot afford to wait.’ * “You cannot wait in 
war till every unreasonable man becomes reasonable and 
every intractable person tractable. One troublesome person 
may disarrange, dislocate, and clog the whole machine.” + 

Kindly persuasion is, no doubt, a great factor in human 
life, but the conception of universal harmony resting on it 
alone is ideal and not real. 

Wherever there are two individuals there will be a 
duality of will and a possibility of strife. Strife may express 
itself in violence, and it is one of the first duties of the State, 
as the guardian of order and of justice, to oppose such 
violence, and to enforce its will and decrees with the sanction 
of counter violence. This is the fundamental basis of all law 
and civilization, recognized everywhere, by everyone, and at 
all times; and the first duty of a responsible citizen is to 
assist the State in opposing the irresponsible violence of the 
individual or group.{ 

The theorist in his quiet room loves to interpret life in 
terms of reason, persuasion, and the individual will. But the 
policeman out in the wind and rain at the street corner, in 
actual contact with a rough and noisy world, knows that it 
is useless to reason with a drunken ruffian maltreating a 
child. Evil expressing itself in physical force must be opposed 
by physical force. 

It may, of course, be argued that these methods are crude 
and clumsy. Can they not be replaced by a system of law? 
Partly, no doubt, but never wholly. Law is only a latent 
form of force, and the majesty of the law rests on the sanction 
of force. The individual is compelled by the menace of an 
irresistible force to accept the decree of law. No doubt the 
force is organized and under control, and is wielded by 
responsible authorities in accordance with precise procedure ; 
but it is, none the less, force, and finds definite physical 
expression in the stout iron-barred door of the prison cell 
and in the person of the bulky policeman standing by the 
dock. This is an important point to grasp, for, as Mozley says, 
‘*A court of justice holds in reserve just the same force as 


* Martineau, idem, p. 67. t Lloyd George, June 3, 1915. 
t ‘‘All law rests on the principle of coercion.”—Martineau, idem, p. 67. 
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that which exerts itself in war, but as its action is peaceable 
it does not display itself.” * 

The substitution of law for force is based, then, on two 
fundamental premises—a code of law and a large reserve of 
force. The procedure is not applicable to the affairs of 
nations, where there is no international code of law and no 
large reserve of sanctionary force to ensure its enforcement. 

Here again one is faced with another difficulty, for the 
external relationship of one Government to another is 
clearly different in nature from the internal relationship that 
it bears to its own people. In the latter case, where many 
million individuals are united under one regime, administering 
a recognized code of law, deeply rooted in tradition, any 
single offender has to face the passive opposition of every 
decent citizen and the active opposition of an organized 
police force capable of swift reinforcement and supported by 
the whole machinery of government. An individual offender 


. is thus forced to submit to the law by the menace of irre- 


sistible authority. But in the disputes of nations there is no 
code of law and no dominant authority. And, what is more, 
it is precisely therein that the essence of nationality lies; 
and immediately you introduce the question of international 
and supreme authority you touch a nation’s sovereign right 
of managing its own affairs. 

This idea of nationality is one of the great bass notes of 
human history and lies at the root of the whole problem. It 
is one of the inevitable things which have grown up from the 
beginning and cannot be explained away. The nation is the 
crucible of humanity, and is the political form in which 
human life expresses itself. Like the family and the home it 
is a whole, complete in itself, revolving round its own centre. 

The problem is no new one, and did not escape the thinkers 
of the last century. 

“Nations,” says Mozley, “are the national wholes in 
which energies are crystallized, just as the family is another. 
One may ask, What is this mighty enchantment which binds 
men’s minds and charms them with a fatal word? It is 
nowhere. It is an idea, an abstraction. But ideas are the 
strongest things in man, binding him with irresistible force, 
penetrating him with exquisite subtlety.” + ‘Why this 
division into races and tribes?” says James Martineau. “Is 
it not an illusion? Are we not one great family?” He gives 
a categorical answer: “No, we are not. God has not made 
the world on that plan. Each people endorses its own genius, 
and the genius of each people has a right to recognition.” 

* Sermons, J. B. Mozley, 1895. t Mozley, idem, pp. 99, 107. 
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“The self of a nation is found, not in buildings, fields, and 
harvests, but in its genius, the spirit of its laws, and the 
pride of its traditions. This instinct is the inspiration by 
which each nation rises in protection of its own essence. 
And this,” he says finally, ‘“‘is a valid inspiration.” * 

The sentiment of nationality remains, then, an incontro- 
vertible fact which we are bound to accept. With it we must 
accept the possibility of war, for wherever there are separate 
entities such as persons, cities, or nations moving in orbits 
of their own, the problem of competing interests is bound 
by the nature of things to arise. 

The idea of justice, one of the great ethical principles of 
humanity, springs from the idea of rights, and is inseparably 
associated with the idea of conflicting interests. The liberty 
or rights of a nation may be threatened by force, and it will 
always remain one of the primary duties of government to 
resist by counterforce any attempt to make it yield to 
force. Peace as an ideal may be too dearly bought. “May 
not a nation give up its rights and its ideals in a spirit of 
generosity? But this is to sacrifice the genius of the nation 
for the sake of peace.” ¢ Toleration is a good thing, but you 
cannot tolerate what will not tolerate you and is trying to 
cut your throat. This was the terrific problem that nations had 
to face in 1914. 

A solution might be found in the institution of a world 
state or universal federation—Europe, America, Africa, and 
Asia. But this is far outside the range of practical polity, 
and as its world-wide consummation could be attained only 
through a series of wars it could never provide a real 
solution of the problem.t 

One is confronted, then, with a trinity of negations. 
There is no universally accepted code of law, no supreme 
court to pronounce judgments that would command uni- 
versal assent, and no supreme power to enforce such decrees. 
The League of Nations may be an interesting and useful 
experiment, but in the present constitution of the world its 
pronouncements are, and must be, based, not on principles of 
justice, but on considerations of expediency. 

It is difficult, too, to discover any firm ground of practical 
policy in the principle that defence is justifiable and aggres- 
sion unjustifiable. Who is to draw a precise line between 


* Martineau, tdem, pp. 31, 50. t Mozley, idem, p. 114. 

t “The natural remedy is a government of nations. But this would be 
universal empire. Great tides of opinion may tend to level the barriers of 
nations, but the alternative still remains inexorable—between the nations and & 
universal empire.’’—Mozley. 
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light and darkness in a land of twilight? Jowett points out 
that we cannot admit the right of defence without going a 
step farther and including prospective dangers.* Drake’s 
policy of aggression was England’s surest defence. Charles 
Martel’s furious attacks on the Saracens saved the civilization 
of Europe. 

Again, we have certain obligations we are bound to 
respect. We owe a measure of defence to the Dominions 
overseas, who have grown up under our flag. There are 
guarantees and treaties we have to respect. “Good faith is 
one of the primary principles of right conduct’’;+ and, as 
G. K. Chesterton has pointed out, whether our motive was 
interested or not, we kept faith with Belgium and Germany 
did not. That is a bedrock fact. 

A policy of peace under such circumstances, based on a 
fear of the consequences, may be a matter of expediency, 
but it is a breach of trust. You cannot escape from responsi- 
bility by mere abstention. “No nation can assume the 
attitude of a hermit,” says Jowett, ‘and stand apart.’ t 

Another favourite proposal is that all nations should re- 
duce their armaments to a minimum. This is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but it will not abolish war. It will only 
postpone the phase of maximum intensity. For an appeal to 
force on some question where there is no path of compromise 
premises that both combatants are going to exert their maxi- 
mum fighting energy. The conception of an equalization of 
strength based on a minimum coefficient of armaments ignores 
the essential nature of an appeal to force. 

If force is the arbiter it will proceed in a crucial issue to 
the ultimate degree of force, and will tend inevitably to 
express itself in the highest possible degree of scientific skill, 
man-power, and mind-power. : 

So long as force remains a factor in the maintenance of 
moral order and national interests it is difficult to bind 
ourselves to one degree or form of force and not to another. 
We cannot tie ourselves to minor coefficients of force.§ If 
great issues are at stake we cannot say that one-twentieth 
of a nation’s available manhood shall fight and the rest may 
look on. This is to turn war into a gladiatorial combat. A 
good thing, perhaps, if one could do it, but not easy to 
arrange. Force is force, and there is no real difference in 


* Sermons Biographical, 1899, pp. 310-12. 

t Sedgwick, Method of Ethics, 1893, p. 303. t Jowett, idem, p. 311. 

§ “If coercion be allowed at all for the attainment of moral order there 
seems to be no reason for stopping short at one degree of force rather than 
another.’’—Martineau, idem, p. 70. 
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motive and intention between a 15-inch high-explosive shell 
and an old Brown Bess bullet. Any agreement to limit the 
degree of force is unstable, for the appeal to force is an 
appeal to a trial of maximum effort. For, supposing the 
combatants agree to use nothing but single-sticks, or to 
limit themselves to a small and equal number of men and 
guns; one of them is beaten; but, if a vital issue is at stake, 
the defeated party is not going to rest content with the 
verdict of single-sticks, which now appears to him one-sided 
and absurd. He repudiates the agreement and has recourse to 
swords, which annoys the previous victor, who follows suit 
with revolvers, and both go on from strength to strength 
till the ultimate degree of force is being exerted on both 
sides. 

The man of the nineteenth century, living quietly under 
his own vine and fig-tree, protected by the invisible arm 
of the law, developed a tendency to regard war as a sort 
of gladiatorial combat. The late war gave a rude shock to 
such ideas. War is an endeavour to bring such pressure to 
bear on an opponent as to force him to submit to your will, 
and that pressure, if both sides are in earnest, is going to be 
exerted in every direction and with the utmost severity. 
Fighting cannot be limited to particular portions of the 
nation or to a particular sphere. Modern science has made 
colossal feats of organization possible, and if a great power 
organizes on a colossal scale its opponents must tread the 
same terrible road. 

Of course, it may be said with great force of reason: 
Should we ever be so much in earnest as to engulf ourselves 
in this terrible morass of mud and fire and filth? Would it 
not be much better to laugh and let the antagonist have his 
own way? But in practice things do not work out like 
that. If you let an enemy have his way he will not leave 
you much to laugh about. That is the crux of the problem. 
Our soldiers and sailors did their share of laughing, but they 
could laugh only because they stood firm and kept the enemy 
at bay. 

A clear distinction, too, must be made between proposals 
to abolish war and proposals to regulate war. 

It is, in fact, one thing to propose to abolish war; quite 
another thing to place limitations on the methods of waging 
war. The immunity of what is called “private property” at 
sea is a proposal that betrays a dense misconception of 
the real nature of war. Trade is part of a nation’s life. War 
is a form of pressure, and our maritime trade is a peculiarly 
vulnerable point of pressure. What combatant would be 
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hoodwinked by a label of “private property” tacked on to 
its opponent’s ships and cargoes? The idea is absurd, and 
its absurdity was proved thrice over in the course of the 
late war. The fancy-lace proposals of the Declaration of 
London went by the board, a prey to the inevitable tendency 
to exert the maximum amount of pressure. And when America 
came into the war she put the screw on neutrals with 
redoubled force, and her action had a great effect in winning 
the war. 

We should do our utmost to avoid war. We must seek 
peace and ensue it. But we must not be afraid of war. It 
may have its place in the affairs of the world. Amiel empha- 
sizes in his Journal that the vast and elaborate apparatus 
of war, destroying clumsily and horribly what the womb 
has wonderfully achieved, seems a ghastly joke—a sort of 
infernal paradox of progress; for the defence of progress by 
war constitutes in itself a negation of progress. Mozley 
calls this aspect of war at once a necessity and an enigma. 
J. Brierley, in writings full of spiritual understanding, 
says that “‘Life seems a perpetual combat, and yet we all 
want peace. This is what I call the law of irony.” But what 
Amiel calls a paradox, Mozley an enigma, and Brierley the 
law of irony is perhaps not wholly insoluble. We may not be 
able to measure the sweep of these vast curves. We cannot 
prove the uselessness of anything till we have first proved 
the use and meaning of everything. We must know the 
purpose and design of the whole machine before we pass 
judgment on the utility of any part. 

Everything apparently is wrong. But, no! There is a 
differentiation of infinite subtlety. ‘“‘Two men shall be in 
the field; one shall be taken, the other shall be left.’ War 
may seem a wasteful and infernal business, but it may 
play an essential part in the world. Who can say that the 
work of men like Cesar, Napoleon, and William the Con- 
queror was wholly bad? Death and pain are enigmas as 
deep as and deeper than war. We are involved in a vicious 
circle which may take centuries to dissolve, but we must 
not imagine that we can step out of it easily and at once 
reach a magic world through the door of the League of 
Nations. A vicious circle is like an express train: you cannot 
step out of it when you like. 

Authority and force are still necessary for the government 
of the world, and the most ardent opponent of force would 
soon have to jettison his ideas if he tried his hand at govern- 
ing. The mass of mankind is not pacifist. A generation that 
has known the desolation of war may sigh for peace, but 
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few at heart are lovers of peace. They quarrel with their 


relations, with their neighbours, with their employers and } 


their employees. That is the way of life. There might be a 
better way of bringing children into the world, but then 
there is not. We are compassed about with severe limitations. 
Strife, like love and maternity, rises from deeply rooted 
instincts in humanity. We will advance, no doubt, as the 
centuries advance, but the hands of the clock will not be 
pushed on. It is the story of Andromache and her son 
Molossus. 

Andromache was Hector’s wife; she had seen Troy in 


flames and years of war, and all the sons of Priam killed. | 


She is sick to death of war and blood-feuds and fighting. 
Carried away from Troy as a slave, she has borne a son, 
Molossus, to Pyrrhus, Agamemnon’s son. Molossus, a 
sturdy boy of twelve, has just killed a herdboy, his first 
kill, and is narrating the exploit to his mother with glee, 
explaining just how he drew his bow and how the arrow 
went through the herdboy’s neck. 

Andromache sees another blood-feud springing up to 
seize the last issue of her womb, and wrestles despairingly 
with her son. 


Andromache: Why did you ever wish to kill that herdboy? 

Molossus: We had taken their cattle before. They always 
fight us. 

Andromache: Would it not be better that they should live 
at peace with you? 

Molossus: Why should I fear their blood-feud? I would 
sooner be slain than ask favours of them. My father would 
avenge me well. 

Andromache: And who will be the happier? Listen, can 
you hear that little beating sound—down seaward away 
from the sun? 

Molossus: It is the water lapping against the rocks. 

Andromache: There is a sound like that in the language I 
told you of. It is heard by old men and those whose gods 
have deserted them—the sound of all the blood that men 
have spilt, and the tears they have shed, lapping against 
great rocks in shadow away from the sun. 
ni Molossus: But, mother, no warrior hears any sound like 
that! 


The lonely widow or mother may hear such sounds, and 
may even say that defeat and subjection are preferable 
to death. But the soldiers and sailors never said so. They 


* Andromache, Sir Gilbert Murray, 1914, p. 38. 
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knew what they believed, and obeyed the bugle-call of duty. 
There was war in Heaven; Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels 
and prevailed not. But the dragon would have prevailed 
if Michael’s angels had not fought. And those who make 
great play with the word “Christianity” should remem- 
ber that Christ, when the centurion came to Him, did not 
denounce the wickedness of war, but commended to the 
disciples the soldier’s strong faith in authority.* And in 
Balzac’s story it was the old soldier and not the professor 
who recognized Christ in the ferry-boat. 


ALFRED DEWAR 
* Luke vii. 9. 


PROTECTIVE COLOUR IN CATTLE 


To anyone interested in the relation of a people to the land 
in which they live, it seems fairly obvious that the most 
vital of their fundamental problems must be the local 
supply of food. If this is so, then in the case of an island 
race such as our own or the Japanese agriculture and 
fishing should have more attention and more consideration 
than any other occupations. Our seamen have just had an 
earnest of some real recognition in the appointment of a 
Master, and our landmen have in one sphere a real, if too 
little recognized, mastery. 

So long as the economics of agriculture in this country 
are damned by their connection with the politics, there is 
excuse for our farmers diverting their energies from “ im- 
perishable ”’ products, which can bear long-distance transport, 
to perishable products, which cannot; but the reduction of our 
arable area by over 6 per cent. in less than six years shows 
that we have not yet realized that these perishable products 
can be raised far better in connection with crops than with 
grass. Indeed, the Board of Agriculture has been preaching 
for years now that the return of milk and meat (with the 
associated fresh eggs) is twice as great off an acre of plough 
as off an acre of pasture. 

It is agreed that we need organization both inside and 
outside the farm, especially with regard to breed as 
associated with high average yield (meat or milk *) and with 
regard to co-operative marketing. But while the duality of 
the inside and the outside management is being thus 
recognized, far too little attention is being devoted to the 
duality of product in the particular animal—milk and meat, 
pork and bacon, wool and mutton, eggs and table poultry. 

Now, for some obscure reason, our country can produce, 
and has produced, the most perfect dual-purpose beasts in 
the world; and the aim of this article is to discuss one or two 
aspects of the distribution of cattle in the world with special 
reference to the dominance of British breeds in the case of 
both single-purpose and dual-purpose animals. 

Though there are now more cattle in South America 
than in North America, and though our great rival now is 
Argentina—if she can tackle the wide spread of foot-and- 
mouth disease—the United States give us the best illustra- 


* Mr. Berry’s little Jersey ‘‘Postmistress”’ has given more than 8,000 
quarts of milk in the year. 
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tions of the various problems, especially as they have 
detailed returns of the distribution of various breeds, etc. 
In the eastern States, with their dense population and rela- 
tively favourable climate, cattle are kept for milk (and 
cream), especially in the most densely peopled area, i.e. 
New York State, with its red “‘ Devonian” sandstone and 
its admirable transport. The Lake States are also largely 
dairy areas, but more interested in less perishable products, 
e.g. butter and cheese; but they merge on the “Corn 
(maize) Belt,’ in which the fattening of beef-cattle from the 
western plains is a special industry. 

Now, there is no State in the Union which has a climate 
comparable to ours—not even Washington or Oregon, 
still less New York; and yet these British breeds are essen- 
tially dominant, the Hereford and the Jersey as single- 
purpose beasts and the Shorthorn as a dual-purpose beast. 
This fact is surely worth some attention from the standpoint 
of both our home food-supply and our export of pedigree 
beasts. 3 


Beer CatTt1e. 


The U.S.A. statistics prove to the hilt what is known 
(though not statistically proved) for the Argentine, Brazil, 
Australia, and other cattle-raising countries—that in arid and 
semi-arid regions the Hereford is supreme as a beef animal; 
and Mr. Davidson, the geneticist of Illinois University, has 
suggested that this is due to the low rate of metabolism in 
the particular animal. But that is not much more than to 
camouflage the facts under professional “jargon”; and, 
even so, it scarcely touches the essential problem. Several 
explanations, varying in the degree of inadequacy, have been 
given of this superiority of the Hereford, even over the 
Shorthorn, for producing beef on arid and semi-arid pasture. 
That it is due to “the climate being akin to that of their 
native home ”’ (Herefordshire) is obviously quite inadequate 
for the United States. Even in New York State normal 
conditions include rivers frozen up for two or three months 
every winter, while the average summer temperature is 
more than 10°F. higher than in any part of England. 
Even in Washington and Oregon, again, the average rainfall 
r both July and August does not reach ? inch, often not 
$ inch. 

On the contrary, there is real significance in the fact 
that the rate of metabolism is lower in the Hereford than 
even in the Shorthorn; but that is not nearly all the story. 
On the one hand, the Shorthorn is essentially a dual-purpose 
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animal, while the Hereford is purely a beef animal; and, on 
the other hand, the Hereford is also temperamentally the 
most phlegmatic and docile of all our breeds, and therefore 
relatively immune from worry—whether due to bright light, 
to short supply of food, or to any other factor. 

Of course, the power to store fat varies immensely, 
even between individuals of the same breed; but there is a 
reason for the variation, especially between different breeds. 
A food-supply which is small absolutely may be large 
relatively, i.e. in relation to the demands of nerve and 
muscle, size and temperament; and this is well illustrated 
by the Hereford, and helps largely to explain why the 
animal flourishes under apparently adverse conditions. 

The Shorthorn, whether Durham or Lincoln, is a much 
cleverer creature; indeed, the Lincoln is clever enough to 
adapt itself to almost any environment, and has well earned 
its title of “the ubiquitous.” It is, like the Lincoln 
sheep, the best of all strains for crossing with native breeds 
in any part of the Tropics; and it is the best dual-purpose 
beast in the world. The vital factor is probably the pure 
red of its colour. 

The Hereford, while much less clever, has virtues of its 
own connected with its race-home. There, like the Hereford 
sheep, the Hereford cow feeds herself very comfortably off 
rough and poor pasture, travelling a longish way for her 
daily bread; but, if she cannot get quite enough, she does 
not worry. The Shorthorn cow does worry, and with 
reason, for she is trying to make both meat and milk. The 
sequel is obvious. The Hereford, with its truly bucolic 
temperament and a single purpose in view, makes maximum 
use of poor and scanty pasture, especially in a dry climate, 
for that implies a high proportion of bright sunlight—with 
all its food value. But, of course, this involves at once a 
double danger—from light and from heat; and the light is 
much the more dangerous—to plant and beast and man. 
It is the bright light that “ shatters” the racial identity of 
American cotton in Sind, of a Hereford cow in Argentina, 
of the White man who settles permanently in the land of 
the Black man. 

The case of the Black man is pertinent to our problem. 
He does not suffer as much as the White man from the light, 
partly because, like the elephant, he is really a night animal 
and exposes himself as little as possible to the very bright 
light, and partly because the air has immediate access to his 
naked body, and his black skin protects him from actinic 
injury. 
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Then why does the Aberdeen-Angus not flourish, like 
the Hereford, in the bright light of these arid pastures, 
e.g. in the typical cattle States of U.S.A. or on the Argentine 
pampas? Because it is pure black, and there is a question 
of heat as well as of light. The Angus is one of our very 
best beef-animals, alike for show, for weight, and for 
quality; but its race-home (Aberdeenshire) enjoys an average 
of only twenty-six hours of sunshine per week. Even in 
the relatively humid climate of the “Corn Belt,” e.g. in 
Iowa and Missouri, such a breed could not really flourish; 
and, as a matter of fact, probably most of the so-called 
Angus cattle in these two States have a slight strain of 
Shorthorn in them. 

The case of the Hereford is very different. Apart from 
its temperamental advantages, it inherits the best possible 
combination of protective colours, with white to reflect 
heat from face and lungs and feet, and with strong red to 
protect the whole carcass from actinic injury. Even so, in 
the brightest light of the Mississippi basin the Herefords 
have failed to breed true to type in the percentage of bone; 
and here certainly they have been crossed with the 
“ubiquitous ’’ Shorthorn to repair the loss. 

This question of nerve injury from bright light is far 
from being merely a pious opinion. On the contrary, the 
protection of the exposed nerve in the eye has a direct cash 
measurement; and the presence of a red corona round the 
eyes may make a difference of £100 in the price of a 
Hereford destined for the Argentine. 


Datry CATTLE. 


There is a precisely similar problem here, but the breeds 
concerned are Jerseys and Holsteins. In the more humid 
north-eastern quadrant of the United States there are 
roughly 100 Holsteins to 30 Jerseys, while in the sunnier 
south-eastern quadrant there are 100 Jerseys to 32 Holsteins. 
Again, the explanations given for this, e.g. that “the 
Holsteins cannot withstand the heat,” are inadequate. As 
the mean temperature of the hottest months approxi- 
mates to 80° F., no doubt the poor beasts do suffer greatly 
_ the heat; but, again, the real trouble is the bright 
ight. 

' Another explanation lays stress on the relative humidity 
(c. 74 per cent.), and this must have significance. But why 
should the Holstein object to a relative humidity of 74 per 
cent. when that of its race-home (Holland) is fully 81 per 
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cent.? Indeed, in this respect the Holstein should suffer 
less than the Jersey; and no doubt the varying humidity has 
a direct relation to the difference in quantity and in quality 
between the Holstein and the Jersey yield of milk. 

So far as the heat is concerned, the two breeds should 
suffer about equally, except in the case of individual 
Holsteins with very large black patches. But the moment 
that we investigate the question of light in relation to 
colour, we see why the ultimate reaction of the Jersey is 
different from that of the Holstein; and this difference can 
be related to the differences between the race-homes of the 
two breeds. Two things are important, winter temperature 
and relative humidity. The normal mid-winter temperature 
in Friesland is 9° F. lower than in Jersey, i.e. a difference 
of 26 per cent.; and Friesland is a land of constant winter 
fog and constant summer mist, while Jersey is the sunniest 
area in the whole of the British Isles and one of the sunniest 
in the whole north-western quadrant of Europe. In other 
words, the Jersey is bred as a salamander; the Holstein 
is bred in conditions profoundly adverse to salamandrine 
qualities. 

Put such an animal into the bright light of Argentina or 
the southern States, and its large black patches—while 
protecting it from actinic injury—convert the absorbed 
radiation instantly into heat, to the great discomfort of the 
huge creature; but under the same conditions the tiny 
khaki-clad Jersey is as happy as a tawny lion on tropical 
Savanna. 

Of course, it is true that the Jersey, like the Hereford, 
has learnt to look after itself and to be content with poor 
or scanty food, while the Holstein is coddled with blankets 
and in barns and fed on the fat of the land, and can do 
nothing for itself. It is also true that the radiation of heat 
varies with the amount of a beast’s food, and inversely with 
its size; and therefore the Holstein must suffer, and the 
Jersey scores. But the essential fact is that the one is, and 
the other is not, naturalized to bright light. 

This, again, isnot merely a pious opinion; the presence of 
the khaki corona round the eye of the Jersey has a market 
value. All the best animals have this protection of the 
exposed nerve, and the resemblance to the Hereford is 
deepened by the fact that here too we have a breed of 
extreme docility. Even so, the best milk records for the 
Jerseys come from the cooler and cloudier latitudes, which 
again suggests that the fundamental factor in the problem 
is the neglected one of light. 
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ARGENTINA. 


The Argentine confirms the experience of the United 
States, but with interesting differences, which directly 
support our main contention; and the two countries are 
fairly comparable in the latitudes from which, in each case, 
about two-thirds of the beef-cattle come, i.e. the five States 
along the lower Missouri (lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota) and the Eastern Pampas between Buenos 
Aires and Bahia Blanca. At the same time, as the Argentine 
latitudes (30°-40°S.) are slightly lower than the U.S.A. 
(37°-45° N.) the sun-power should actually be higher. 

But the U.S.A. region is in the Land Hemisphere, and 
its core is 1,000 miles from the ocean; the Eastern Pampas 
are in the Water Hemisphere, and the core is not 200 miles 
from the ocean. Further, as ocean winds blow steadily 
over it the whole year through, there is a good and evenly 
distributed rainfall, favourable to the growth of very 
nutritious native grasses and leading to the accumulation of 
large supplies of subsoil water. 

The total result is that the U.S.A. temperatures are 
distinctly (10° F.) higher in summer and very much (20° 
30° F.) lower in winter than the Argentine; and the great 
range implies a very dry air, with maximum power in the 
bright light. The Pampas, on the contrary, have a steady 
high humidity, which “filters”? the light; the winter is 
short and mild, with an average mid-winter temperature of 
about 50° F.; there is neither any check to growth nor any 
need for shelter. That is to say, the animals can feed out- 
of-doors the whole time, and need no extra fodder. The 
summers, of course, are long; but the high humidity keeps 
the average mid-summer temperature below 70° F., and the 
even distribution of rainfall again guarantees constant 
growth. Indeed, the natural conditions are so favourable 
that it is rather surprising that the native cattle (descendants 
of the original stock imported by the Spaniards) were not of 
a finer type ; but, of course, the conditions were inferior to 
those of their European race-home. 

The Eastern Pampas have two further remarkab!e advan- 
tages. The one is that the supplies of subsoil water in 
the drier west are within a few feet of the surface, so that 
they are easily reached by the long roots of lucerne; and the 
other is that the steady Trade wind drives hundreds of 
windmills, which raise the water to the tanks and drinking- 
troughs. Even in the driest part of the area, therefore, the 
animals have abundance of both fodder and drinking-water; 
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and, as a matter of fact, an acre and a half of lucerne can 
support a beast as well as five acres and a half of the native 
grass, however good. 

Obviously, conditions here are better than along the 
Missouri; but most of the beasts which are ‘“‘ finished ” 
there have spent a year at least in the drier western range 
country, the great “‘ plains,” where the grasses are rough 
and scanty, the water-supply is precarious, the light is very 
bright, the winters are very cold. On the Eastern Pampas 
there is no migration, no travelling hundreds of miles to 
the “ finishing’ region. The beasts feed and are fattened 
on the same land, without pause or interruption; they enter 
the market a year younger than the U.S.A. beasts, and have 
been fattened on the lucerne—called by Arabs alfalfa, 
“the best fodder ’’—instead of on maize, and so have made 
firm, wholesome fat, not the flabby, less wholesome “ grease” 
that is typical of U.S.A. beef-cattle and U.S.A. hogs. 

This “ baby beef” is also more tender and more juicy 
than the older beef, and meets our post-war demands—in 
our smaller families—for small joints; and, as foot-and- 
mouth disease has not been widely spread or virulent 
till recently, these geographical conditions—aided by the 
relative nearness to North-West Europe—have made Argen- 
tina absolutely dominant in the beef market. It has been 
assumed that this dominance cannot be challenged, and 
we may at once grant that the only possible challenger is 
Australasia; but it looks as though New Zealand had now 
the chance of at least sharing the spoil. 

The climate and the consequent character of the pastures 
are very similar to those of Britain, and therefore very 
favourable to British breeds of cattle as well as of sheep; 


and New Zealand not only leads the whole world in its_ 


exports of mutton (and lamb), but also ranks third in the 
world as an exporter of wool—thanks to its admirable 
cross-bred dual-purpose sheep. 

Why should it not do similar work with dual-purpose 
cattle? Butter already ranks next to wool and above 
mutton (and lamb) as an export, and cheese is fully half 
as important as wool. The sheep are already, in some 
parts of the country, being raised on sown pastures within 
fenced paddocks; and everything seems ready for a similar 
intensive production of beef—though this will prevent 
further expansion of sheep-raising. 

The two new and vital factors are the spread of disease in 
Argentina and the improved transport from Australasia. 
Foot-and-mouth disease is very widely spread and virulent 
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in Argentina; the carcasses are shipped without the head 
and the feet, i.e. the very parts which require special 
inspection; and the chilling, to which about 80 per cent. of 
the Argentine exports is subjected, leaves the virus active 
for at least a month! Argentine beef, therefore, is coming 
under—probably undeserved—suspicion at the very time 
when the problem of shipping meat from New Zealand 
merely chilled has been solved. 

And what about breed? In the driest part of the 
Eastern Pampas and on the coarsest pasture, as elsewhere 
in Argentina, the Hereford is still dominant; and, on the 
other hand, in the dampest parts of the low clay lands near 
the coast, even the Angus—with its admirable beef—is 
dominant. But, as one would expect, the mass of the 
pure-bred stock is Shorthorn; and it is very significant 
that, while the U.S.A. dairy belt lies to the north, i.e. pole- 
ward, of the beef belt, the Argentine dairy belt lies also to 
the north, but that is equatorward of the beef belt. The 
favourite breed here is again Holstein, but the Shorthorn 
gives a better milk; and, with the rise in the standard of 
living, quality is becoming important, and the Jersey is 
being introduced. 

Mixed breeds are still the most numerous (30,000,000), 
but in the last forty years the native animals have been 
reduced from nearly 18,000,000 to not much over 6,000,000 
and the pure-bred number now well over 1,000,000. And 
here, as in all the other parts of the New World, quality is 
associated with British stock; and behind that fact is surely 
the persistence of racial qualities stabilized for generations 
in the climate that is the best in all the world for grass and 


for stock. 
L. W. LYDE: 


RUGBY FOOTBALL IN THE OLDEN TIME 


AN England without any football, outside the playgrounds 
of a few classical schools, would seem strange to a later 
generation; but such it was within the easy memory of 
many still living, the present writer among them. We all 
know that football of sorts is a very old game, whether in 
England, Scotland, or Wales; but these rural hurly-burlies, 
these monster contests, parish against parish, a go-as-you- 
please across country, or up a High Street, had mostly died 
out by the last century. In any case, such survivals are not 
to the point here. Football by the eighteen-fifties was long 
dead for the proletariat, whatever significance it may have 
had for them. No adults of any kind followed it seriously. 
It was regarded as a purely schoolboys’ game, was played 
only by schoolboys, and almost entirely by those of the 
higher classes. As all the football historians, so far as they 
write ancient history, were born too late to recall it other- 
wise than vicariously, it has been suggested that a few notes 
on the old game by one who watched it on old Big-side 
at Rugby during the ’fifties, and played it through much of 
the ’sixties, can hardly be without interest. 

My nursery windows looked out on to Rugby Close—hence 
these prehistoric claims—the main entrance and the school- 
house goal on old Big-side being the nearest point. I could 
watch the becapped, flannelled, and great-coated players 
coming up the road from their various houses, and see 
vaguely the glint and bright-coloured stir of the game above 
the palings of the Close, when the tide of battle surged 
towards the school-house goal. But I was not content with 
that, nor needed to be, for to step across the road attended 
or unattended was a small matter, and at the mature age 
of seven to nine I watched football (and cricket) with 
absorbed fascination. Having a quite uncanny memory for 
things that do not much matter, I can still see those Big-side 
games as if it were yesterday. The bright lines of the players, 
fifty perhaps in all, drawn up before the background of tall 
elms in the brown and saffron radiancy of late autumn; 
the gay caps of red, blue, or green velvet with silver tassels 
and trimmings; the gay jerseys laterally striped with red 
or blue, and the full white trousers then worn. Lastly, the 
serried ranks of black-coated, top-hatted fags ‘“‘standing in 
goal” under some now-long-obsolete regulation. No such 
picturesque and almost imposing sight was possible with the 
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schools playing their eleven-a-side dribbling game, skilful as 
it was and rather contemptuous as they used to be of the 
Rugby game as brutal and “not football.”’ They seemed 
then to have both the laugh and the logic as well as the 
numbers on their side. The public that matters to them, 
however, has turned against them, and the proudest of the 
old schools are knocking under to the pressure. But not 
a shred of the old picturesqueness remains in the “Rugby” 
of to-day with its reduced company of colourless, bare- 
headed, bare-legged players. Knowing the names, too, of 
some of these glittering heroes, and being even on speaking 
terms with a few, further stimulated my interest. The drop- 
kick was then a great feature of the game—an art to be 
cultivated even for itself. I was inspired to practise it so 
industriously at this tender age and later that from the 
start to the finish of my school-days I played back—a more 
exhilarating position by far in those free-and-easy days 
when to “punt out of touch” would have combined the two 
most despicable acts then known to the Rugby game. But 
of this later. 

Till near the close of the ’sixties then, with negligible 
exceptions, football was confined to the schools; and there 
were few till then large enough, or well enough equipped in 
grounds, or perhaps keen enough, to have organized football, 
or what may be called the football tradition, as cricket was 
the tradition, and more or less organized even in grammar 
as well as in public schools. Eton, Harrow, Winchester, West- 
minster, and Charterhouse all played football keenly, under 
diverse rules, which were blended later into “‘soccer.’’ But few 
schools then, including the three last mentioned, had much 
over two hundred boys. Radley, Bradfield, and Malvern, still 
smaller and recently founded, played some form of soccer; 
so, no doubt, did Shrewsbury with but wretched accommo- 
dation for games, while Uppingham was but emerging from 
a small grammar school. Clifton, Wellington, and Hailey- 
bury were being founded and following in the Rugby faith. 
The big London day schools had then no athletic existence 
at all. Rugby and Marlborough were the only two large 
schools playing the Rugby game in organized and serious 
fashion. Cheltenham, equally large, had not yet, I think, 
adopted it. The grammar schools even then all took cricket 
seriously, but football, I think, quite casually. No schools 
of any kind played one another. It would have been thought 
unsafe. In ““Rugby” it unquestionably would have been so. 
They had not the faintest interest in, or knowledge of, one 
another’s football as of cricket. No out-matches were ever 
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played: there was no one to play against but their own | 
“Old Boys.” The fine footballer was, I think, almost as much | 
a hero with his schoolfellows as the great cricketer, but, | 


unlike the last, he had to shed his heroism on leaving school. 
It availed him nothing afterwards. At preparatory schools 
football was quite a desultory business. At my own, one of 
the best of its day, cricket, though not compulsory, was well 
organized—about fifty out of seventy-five boys playing 
regularly. But football was left to any boys who cared to 
shed their coats and play a pick-up under Winchester rules 
for mere reasons of affinity. 

For the ‘immediate purpose, however, of this paper I 
must have done with childish memories, and transfer the 
scene to Marlborough as that of my own experiences. This 
shift, however, is of slight consequence, for the school had 
long played Rugby rules, was of the same size, and its 
games organized on very similar lines. A modern would be 
fairly staggered if he could see the crowds that played 
in those days. Our Upper or Big-game, corresponding to 
Big-side at Rugby, contained nominally about sixty players, 
all entitled to wear the velvet tasselled cap with the house 
badge in silver on it. All of these but the disabled, say fifty, 
having “arrived” would naturally turn up. This was 
numerically the smallest game. The roughly graded middle 
game contained probably eighty names, which might produce 
sixty players. Then came the o zodAAx, the resort of the 
remaining multitudes, less the Lower School, which had 
a fourth ground of its own. But of this formidable paper 
residuary only some fifty or sixty would turn up, except 
for a special match or two, when the crowd was terrific. In 
short, about half the school played football, because they 
liked it, except in house matches, when, since the entire 
house mustered on the field, attendance was a point of 
honour. These last were the armageddons, and also the most 
ferocious contests. The sides were cut down to twenty-five 
in my time, and at Rugby to twenty in house matches. 
But in other games I think the crowds at Rugby were even 
greater than with us, as with the same numbers there were, 
I think, only three grounds. 

Compulsory games are now universal—a sort of religion: 
one particularly convenient for masters! One result, I 
gather, is the unpopularity of cricket with a majority of 
public-school boys, and on leaving school their lack of 
support to local cricket. Anyone can play football after 
a fashion, and at any rate keep going; but only about one 
boy in three has the makings of a good cricketer, and the 
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rest get wearied of watching others bowl and make runs, 
and merely fielding out themselves. I am told that football 
is much more popular at all schools. It is interesting, 
therefore, to recall figures under the old voluntary system. 
About two hundred and fifty with us played football, 
presumably because they liked it. Some twelve grounds 
regularly in play more definitely fix the cricketers at about 
the same number, though a sort of waiting list of small 
boys might here be added. This out of a total of four hundred 
and fifty rising to five hundred. What a terrible picture to 
the modern schoolmaster these two hundred unemployed 
must present! But there was really no trouble, except an 
occasional row with keepers. Of course, for a number there 
was rifle-shooting, rackets, and fives—legitimate and elevating 
alternatives! But the “loafers,” as the modern academic eye 
sees them! They mostly rambled about the country hunting 
squirrels in the high beech avenues of Savernake Forest— 
with squailers * a quite exhilarating local art—or roaming the 
Downs. Sometimes ferrets, and even a dog, were surreptitiously 
kept in a neighbouring village, or night-lines set for trout 
in the Kennet. Natural history, and even elementary 
archeology, took some far afield. I do not remember any 
desire among us game-players to coerce these sportsmen and 
ramblers to our way of thinking and acting. Indeed, it made 
rather for variety, and their afternoon adventures often 
enlivened the supper tables. 

My first venture in “Rugby” as a young boy with all 
the traditions and memories of the game seemed to me 
almost a religious rite. I had a rude awakening. It was the 
equivalent of a house match, all the ages being engaged. 
It seemed to me a hopeless and overwhelming hurly-burly. 
After chasing about rather hopelessly with the smaller boys, 
I at length succeeded in diving into a breaking-up scrummage 
where everyone seemed hacking away promiscuously. So, 
I presume, I did the same. Suddenly I saw before me the 
face of a big, hulking fellow aflame with a sort of spasmodic 
ferocity: the next moment I was kicked clean off my legs. 
The tide of battle rolled away, and I lay, a miserable little 
wretch, in agony upon the cold ground with what felt like 
a shattered knee. A stalwart passer-by, espying me, snatched 
some player’s rug from the fence, threw me over his shoulder 
like a sack, and bore me to the sick-house half a mile 
distant, where I lay for some time in splints with a fractured 
kneecap, thinking regretfully of the gentle, dribbling games 
of my preparatory school, and not nearly so much of that 

* About eighteen inches of cane let into a lump of lead. 
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of my Rugbeian Forbears and the heroes of my childhood 
that I had so looked forward to playing. The savage 
expression of my hulking assailant, whose name for special 
reasons I happened to know and who left school that half, 
wholly mystified me then and thereafter. It was explained 
fifty years later, when I met him by chance in a golf club. 
I had never forgotten him; but my amazement may be 
imagined when he thus opened the conversation: “I’ve 
borne a grudge against you all my life.” My goodness, 
thought I, this is a little too much! He then recalled the 
match and its correct date, and stated that I had then 
given him a- hack on the knee that finished his football. 
“But I was only a small boy!” I protested. “I know,” he 
replied, “but you caught me fair on the crucial spot. It 
merely hurt villainously at the moment”’ (hence the ferocious 
face which puzzled and haunted me), “but my knee wasn’t 
out of the doctors’ hands for seven years afterwards.” I 
then told him my story, at which he in turn was properly 
astonished. We then called for drinks, over which we agreed 
to cry quits. We had haunted each other for fifty years; 
but this was our only meeting, as he died soon afterwards. 
I fear I am rather straining the reader’s credulity, but I 
cannot help that, as the incident, though extraordinary, is 
literally true. I must add there were special reasons, here 
irrelevant, for the big and the little boy knowing each other’s 
names. 

I hardly ever played forward again. The next half my 
“dropping,” which I had practised religiously in my holidays, 
secured me the position of a back in the lower games, which 
I retained as I went upwards fairly quickly to the upper 
game. Back was then a most interesting and much-sought- 
after place. A facility in dropping, and with either foot, 
combined with a reasonable activity, were the qualifications. 
There were generally three back players till half-backs were 
invented in the mid-’sixties, easing thereby the responsibility 
of the others, who alone till then lay in the path of a sudden 
break-away runner for their goal. The business of a ‘‘back”’ 
was to get in his drop just before being charged, and 
though with some regard to direction, by no means to kick 
it out of touch, which was regarded as a tiresome interruption 
to the game, and greeted with notes of impatience and 
disapproval. The backs also wanted to show off their kicking, 
for dropping, as I have said, was a recognized art in the old 
game, and a long kick was duly applauded, though not often 
of much real use. If this was overdone, however, there would 
be disapproving cries of ‘‘Punt about.’ There was plenty of 
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licence. A back player might take the risk of running round 
the foremost attackers, gaining thereby some yards and 
a more profitable kick, but failure was, of course, bad. He 
could also at times hover about fairly close to the great 
tight-packed scrummage on the chance of the ball coming 
out clear, and then run away with it as the ‘“‘half-back”’ 
of later date, since there were still two “backs” on guard 
in the rear. Indeed, a back player quite often did run in. 
The forwards had no assigned places; they all went as the 
spirit moved them, so there were frequently big gaps in the 
field which gave a nimble “back’’ his opportunity. 

I remember particularly one great performer at this 
business. He had the singular knack of gripping the ball 
at the end with the fingers of one hand. Thus, holding it 
high above his head, he would sprint along the boundary, 
making play with it on the faces of some, whirling his free 
arm like a flail to the discomfiture of other opponents. When 
a forward got the ball, there being no passing, the idea of 
which would, I think, have rather shocked that generation, 
he stuck to it till collared and overpowered. The ball was 
supposed to be off the ground when picked up, but the rule 
was not rigidly observed. There were no umpires. I do not 
think they were needed. Sometimes a shout of “Pick up” 
admonished an obvious breach of the above rule. Off-side 
was always detected by the quick eye of youth, and greeted 
with the roar of indignation natural to the British schoolboy 
confronted by anything like foul play, however accidental. 
But the game went on just the same. Any actual dispute 
was settled promptly by the two captains. All this must 
seem strange enough to the modern player, but my pen 
almost fails me before the picture of the scrummage of those 
early days. Anything from fifty upwards wedged together 
in a compact seething mass, its core was composed of 
interlocked combatants struggling round the holder of the 
ball, its outside firmly buttressed by a thick layer or two 
of players simply shoving. Till well into the ’sixties an 
insane practice made it a point of honour for the half- 
suffocated ball-holder to keep it from touching the ground, 
and so being “down” as long as possible, even to lying on 
his back with the ball gripped on his chest and half the 
side on top of him. Shouts and groans and imprecations 
used to rise from the dark and muddy depths of that close- 
packed array as the aimless struggle upon the ground went 
forward, and the pressure from the outside layers kept 
adding to the numbers of the prostrate, writhing heap. 
When “down” was signalled up from the steamy depths 
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the unravelling of the mélée began, preparatory to the loose 
scrummage which opened out an orgy of hacking, was a rare 
sight of muddy flannels and torn jerseys. This absurd struggle 
to keep the ball from touching the ground was abolished 
during my time, and the scrummages became shorter. 

The unreformed house matches, with perhaps thirty- 
five a side, were the most characteristic. Small boys could 
not hope to get on the ball, or, if they did, were scattered 
like chaff before the heavy weights, or whirled about like 
straws in a wind. Sometimes they were snatched up and 
chucked on to the top of a scrummage to make things move 
quicker. Where equality in numbers was disregarded strange 
things could happen. On one occasion a muffled-up invalid, 
on a brief leave-out from the sick-room to watch his house 
play, made some sensation. For an irresistible opening 
occurring to dash in without being off-side, he did so and 
dropped a goal. He was within his rights, the whole house 
being theoretically in the game. The only trouble was doubtless 
between him and the doctor afterwards. Three goals won 
a match, either clean-kicked, though I think a punt did not 
count, or converted touch-downs. Failing this, in three 
allotted afternoons the higher score won. “‘Hacking over,” 
the legitimate alternative to collaring in the old Rugby rules, 
was kept up at Rugby as late as 1872, when a case of serious 
injury to a well-known player caused its abolition. The kick 
had to be planted below the knee. It was not really so 
effective as collaring, and not so simple as it sounds. Adults 
naturally did not like it, and the London “Rugby” clubs * 
founded in the late ’sixties barred it out. “Hacking over” 
began to give way at Rugby after 1867, and was reserved 
as a “sort of luxury” for games that did not much matter. 
But hacking in the scrum survived much longer, and though 
it was supposed to be on the ball, the presence of the latter, 
says a Rugbeian friend and contemporary, was of no 
importance. “The O.R. match used to warm into a veritable 
orgy of hacking. Boots of a special kind used to be made 
with a thick sole projecting at the toe.” 

The above match was the great annual event at Rugby. 
All the ‘“‘caps” played, and as many old boys as liked to 
turn up. Over a hundred players have been known to join 
issue on these occasions. Only one inter-school match was 
attempted in those days, when about 1866 Clifton, then but 
recently founded, were rashly permitted to take a “twenty” 
over to Marlborough. I was absent sick and did not see the 
sanguinary encounter, but it rang down the ages. Hacking- 

* Richmond, Blackheath, Ravenscourt Park, Marlborough Nomads. 
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over was especially barred, but the Clifton boys being greatly 
over-matched, lost their tempers, began hacking indis- 
criminately, and then the fat was in the fire, and all 
responsible spectators gasped with relief when “‘No side” was 
called. No more inter-school ““Rugby” matches were played 
for many a year! The ’eighties, I think, saw the first of them, 
when the game had lost its rigour and gained in science 
and in amenities generally. I do not know when schools 
adopting the Association code first met—probably Charter- 
house and Westminster, and also in the ’eighties. But I am 
not concerned here with the ’seventies and onwards, when 
football developed from a boys’ game to a national 
institution. When I went up to Cambridge in 1869 a “Rugby” 
scratch game open to all and sundry was played once or 
twice a week on Parker’s Piece; but neither University nor 
Colleges recognized football at all. Oxford had a Rugby and 
Marlborough club game, to which others were free. In the 
first inter-University game all but one of the Oxford XX 
came from these two schools. But Clifton, Wellington, and 
Haileybury were coming along fast, to assist in the next 
decade in nationalizing the Rugby game. Cheltenham was, 
I think, only just adopting it. Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 
Cooper’s Hill were all beginning to play; nor must I forget 
that the Scottish schools were playing Rugby very early, and 
the special gift they developed for it is well shown in a list 
published by The Field in 1914 of ninety schools which had 
contributed to the Oxford-Cambridge Rugby matches. In 
this two Scottish schools came third and fourth, next to 
Rugby and Marlborough in the number of their contributors. 

One word more about the drop-kick which was thought 
so much of in old days. Why this contempt for the punt, 
the modern may fairly ask? He has been well answered -by 
comparing the drop to a sweetly timed half-volley at cricket, 
and the punt to a slog at a full-pitch. There was a fascination 
about it. Nearly ever yone practised dropping. At odd hours 
there was generally a “punt about” with four or five balls 
open to all going on, though it was only, of course, given to 
few to make a practical use of it in matches. Place-kicking 
at goal, too, in such hours had its attractions, though the 
conversion of touch-downs became naturally, the special 
vocation of the more expert. Generally a back player excelled 
at this also. A certain type of player in this old-time ““Rugby” 
rose to high honours who would have been quite useless at 
the “soccer”? game or in later “Rugby.” The mere heavy- 
weight with no skill whatever in his feet except to hack, 
nor any to speak of in running or collaring. Full of energy 
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and enthusiasm he would be found in the centre of all the 
scrummages heaving and shoving, and always conspicuous 
in the heat of battle. I suppose this type must have been 
useful from sheer weight or they would not have been 
accorded the position they sometimes earned. 

The Press never noticed football in those days, though 
school cricket always a place found, either in the London 
or in the local Press. The Homeric nature of the Rugby 
game, however, awoke the lyre of the poet in the School 
magazines quite often, usually after the manner of the 
Macaulay Lays. There is an account in Greek verse of a 
Sixth v. School match in Arnold’s day by Franklin Lushing- 
ton, I think, still treasured in Rugbeian literature, in which 
both heroes and scholars are invoked by name with the parts 
they respectively played in that particular but memorable 
contest. 
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A £700,000,000 BUDGET 


As there are under 100,000 payers of Super Tax in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (all that has been left by 
post-war statesmanship of a once “ United Kingdom ”’) it 
is not surprising that from one-fifth to a third or even a 
half of their incomes should be impounded by the tax 
gatherer. Nor is it astonishing that on their demise a 
proportion up to 50 per cent. of their entire fortunes should 
be likewise estreated in the shape of Death Duties, a form 
of ‘ Capital Levy,” only differing from other forms in that 
it is treated, and squandered, as income by the Government 
of the day. ‘The only strange thing in these strange days 
is that Super-'ax payers should be left anything or even 
be allowed to exist, seeing that they are numerically too 
few to count in any constituency and are therefore politically 
negligible. Why they are not eviscerated and their property 
confiscated no man can say. We should not dream of 
wasting the reader’s time by championing so forlorn a cause 
in days when the line of least resistance is the lodestar of 
British statesmanship, and the Super-Tax class the common 
cock-shy of all demagogues, whether masquerading as ‘‘ Con- 
servatives’’? or naked and unashamed as Radicals or 
Socialists. 

But however insignificant the Super Taxed as an elec- 
tioneering factor, the “common or garden” Income ‘T'ax 
payer was once a power in the land, and there is no adequate 
reason, even in these democratic days, that he should 
consent to be regarded as “a small potato” either by 
Downing Street or Whitehall. According to the latest 
official figures, whereas the 98,000 payers of Super Tax 
contribute approximately £66,000,000 in Super Tax to the 
revenue—a respectable attempt on their part to pull their 
weight when we remember that they likewise pay 4s. in 
the £ by way of Income Tax—the 2,200,000 persons 
“ chargeable with Income Tax ”’ (including the Super Taxed) 
produce £234,717,000 per annum, i.e. more than the total 
national revenue of fifteen years ago. The general body of 
Income T'ax payers would be twice as numerous and many 
times more formidable in the eyes of “‘ practical Politicians ”’ 
but for the untoward fact that another 2,400,000 persons 
within the Income Tax category are by the operation of 
various ‘“‘ abatements and allowances” entirely relieved. 
It would be interesting to have further and better par- 
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ticulars of the process by which this vast army escape the 
fate of the Toad left under the Harrow. Were there 4} 
millions of direct taxpayers, even the most contemptuous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be obliged to “sit up” 
and take note, as the Party Managers would report that 
at all costs they must be considered and conciliated, con- 
stituting as they did about 20 per cent. of the electorate. 
As it is, however, owing to this huge exemption list, the 
actual payer of Income Tax is only about one in ten of the 
voters, who number about 21,000,000. Nor are his prospects 
improving, as our Government of all the talents, and several 
Coalitioners, can think of nothing better to do at a time 
when our basic and primary industries (including agri- 
culture) cry aloud for Legislation, than to expend the 
energies of a record Conservative Parliamentary majority 
upon another vast extension of the female franchise. For 
this there was no audible demand, nor previous reference, 
either to the country, the Party, or indeed, from all accounts, 
the Cabinet. As no one has been able to adduce a plausible 
reason for this gratuitous folly, which has degenerated into 
a matter of amour-propre (“‘ what I have said, I have said ’’), 
Ministers can scarcely be surprised if their action is ascribed 
to their suspicion that, having forfeited the confidence of 
those who placed them in power at the last General Election, 
they are taking a wild and wanton leap in the dark in the 
gambler’s hope that “ gratitude” will secure them the 
favour of all Flappers. On this speculation we can express 
no opinion, but it is noticeable that this is the single item 
in the Ministerial programme over which Socialists are 
jubilant, convinced as they are that the new world of 
ignorance and irresponsibility about to be summoned to 
redress the balance of the old, will present them with many 
otherwise hopeless seats. 

In any event, the taxpayer’s position will be worsened, 
as he will count for even less among the 26,000,000 than 
he has done among the 21,000,000. Consequently, if His 
Majesty's Ministers—mostly spendthrifts—can tide over 
this year without substantial Retrenchment or remission of 
direct taxation, Income Tax payers can devote the re- 
mainder of their days to whistling for relief that will never 
come. That the Cabinet are conscious of the need of making 
an immediate show of “economy” with the object of 
mollifying “the Toad under the Harrow,” is obvious from 
the manner in which this year’s Estimates are being 
presented to the public, as well as from the persistent 
rumour that Mr. Winston Churchill hesitates to repeat last 
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year’s manceuvre of increasing the Sinking Fund—alias 
taxes—by another £15,000,000. 

We have clearly reached a critical moment in the 
development of post-war Finance and in the outlook of 
the British Taxpayer who has long since realized that he 
has no friends to speak of on any Front Bench, for the 
simple but sufficient reason that Responsible Statesmen of 
all Parties—differ as they may as to each other’s qualifica- 
tions—believe that they are far more fitted to spend his 
money than his inept self. But he need not surrender to 
pessimism because, however gloomy his outlook and derisory 
his own proportion of the electorate, Ministers are still 
sufficiently afraid of him to pay lip service to “‘ Economy.” 
They encourage Downing Street newspapers to suggest that 
heroic efforts are being made to cut our colossal expenses. 
This is, of course, mere eye-wash. Ministers intend to 
keep expenditure as high as they can and dare, but the fact 
that it should be thought necessary to affect a virtue they 
disdain, is at least a tribute to the still small voice of reason 
—to say nothing of Rothermere—that has steadily resisted 
the Brobdingnagian Budgets, which men of the temperament 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer regard as monu- 
ments of their own greatness. So far have we departed 
from the axiom that was once universal, namely that 
Governments stand condemned by their extravagance, and 
that “the acid test”? of success at the Treasury is ability 
to control and check waste. To-day the Treasury is among 
the most reckless Spending Departments, and whenever 
Mr. Winston Churchill is gravelled for matter in his running 
duel with Mr. Philip Snowden, he craves in aid his addition 
to the Sinking Fund—which he is pleased to describe as 
the “‘repayment” or “reduction” of National Debt, 
though according to the latest statistics of his own Depart- 
ment, that appalling millstone steadily increases and is 
actually larger by £130,000,000 than it was nine years ago, 
despite the funereal fact that, during that period,£740,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ property has been sunk in these bottomless 
Sinking Funds. To borrow the blunt but expressive phrase- 
ology of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s colleague at the 
Admiralty (Mr. Bridgeman), “any fool” can pour money 
down a Sink and call it Debt Reduction though the Debt 
increases; but it requires a real genius, such as we no 
longer possess, to scrap superfluous Departments, ration the 
remainder, and reduce extortion. 

The reason taxation is not reduced is at last becoming 
intelligible to its victims who are no longer deluded by the 
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pie-crust promises by means of which Parties obtain Office. 
There is no effective desire to retrench in the huge Com- 
mittee of heads of Spending Departments known as “ the 
Cabinet.” That is the crux and the key of the situation. 
On the contrary, there is continual pressure from every 
Public Office to maintain and increase Estimates, and of this 
pressure the Minister is necessarily the mouthpiece. His 
personal prestige with the Bureaucracy depends on his 
success in averting the pruning hook. His position in the 
Cabinet among fellow spenders is likewise at stake. Being 
extravagant by virtue of his post, he cannot in decency 
become advocatus diaboli among colleagues whose retort 
would be crushing and complete. The Cabinet moves in a 
vicious circle from the taxpayer’s point of view, not because 
it is composed of vicious men, but because it is the pivot 
of a vicious system. An Economist would be as much out 
of place among the heads of the Fifteen Spending Depart- 
ments as a Laplander on the Equator or a Hottentot at 
the North Pole. So long as we are saddled with a regime 
that places a heavy premium on expenditure and a corre- 
sponding discount on retrenchment, so long will our unhappy 
taxpayers be saddled with £800,000,000 Budgets. Think 
what these gigantic figures mean. Our total National Debt 
before the Great War was £661,473,765, which was then 
regarded as an immense incubus. To-day our annual 
expenditure is between £830,000,000 and £840,000,000, i.e. 
£170,000,000 more than our pre-war Debt, and a pre-war 
politician, judging by the hints of his Press admirers, pro- 
poses to stabilize it round about £800,000,000, which we 
are to be invited to regard henceforward as an irreducible 
minimum and a stupendous concession to economy because, 
forsooth, his own recklessness has increased national ex- 
penditure by nearly £40,000,000 above the Snowden standard! 

This is what we mean in saying that we have reached a 
financial crisis. Shall the annual British Budget be fixed 
indefinitely at a figure that dwarfs our former National 
Debt? That is the issue for taxpayers, and according as 
they remain asleep during the coming weeks or allow them- 
selves to be bamboozled by the statistics kept on tap at 
the Treasury for the beguilement of the unwary, or wake 
up and assert themselves, will depend their plight for many 
years to come. It is a case of now or never for several 
reasons. (1) Direct taxpayers will be in a measurably 
worse position under the Baldwin Reform Bill because 
less important in the counting of votes. (2) No alternative 
Government on the horizon contains any promise of re- 
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trenchment—except of the pie-crust variety. (3) The 
Socialists frankly advocate more taxation, qua taxation, 
and as a method of transferring from “ Haves” to “‘ Have 
Nots.” (4) The Liberals will be obliged to toe the line 
chalked out by the Socialists as the price of admission to 
the Promised Land. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George per- 
sonifies reckless extravagance and could not economize if 
he would. 

Therefore, while the present is not cheerful, the future 
is fraught with gloom, as no relief can be anticipated from 
any swing of the political pendulum against the present 
Government. This observation is made in no spirit of 
partisanship or with any sense of elation, as it would be 
obviously to the national advantage if our urgent demand 
for economy combined with efficiency produced a supply 
of something that was not a caricature of both. The present 
Government has proved a keen disappointment to those 
who worked hardest to secure a Conservative majority at 
the last General Election in the delusion that Conservative 
statesmanship meant something more than a feeble aping 
of Liberal “‘ defeatism” abroad and a furtive appropriation 
of Socialistic nostrums at home, coupled in both spheres 
with sedulous neglect of vital British interests which are 
invited to sustain themselves on choice extracts from 
Smiles’s Self-Help. However, that is another story. We 
are here concerned with the Toad under the Harrow—the 
Taxpayer—and would warn him that however justly exas- 
perated he may be by his present rulers, he has nothing 
to gain from any change, nothing to look for from the special 
Sur-Tax on Savings of the Socialists, or the vast extension 
of State supervision to which the Liberal Party have com- 
mitted themselves by their ponderous Yellow Book. How- 
ever damnable a Conservative frying-pan, there is no salva- 
tion in the Socialist or Radical fire. 

It is probably not too late to put the fear of God into 
His Majesty’s Ministers, provided enough Conservatives 
without any personal or particular axe to grind (and who 
therefore cannot be discounted as “‘ disappointed men,” the 
label “‘ Tapers and Tadpoles” invariably affix to any Con- 
servative unable to join them in their anthem “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians’) are prepared to make themselves 
thoroughly disagreeable to the Powers-that-Be in our 
Party. Unless someone does something they will inevit- 
ably become the Powers-that-Were. Ministers have now 
developed that degree of self-complacency that usually 
precedes a political débdcle. An older generation will recall 
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the ambiguities, the vacillation, the hesitations of 1905, 
when it was impossible to make another Conservative 
Government realize that they were walking along the edge 
of a precipice and that ‘“ wobbling” could only end in the 
catastrophe which overwhelmed our Party in January 1906. 
Nearly eleven years later (December 1916) another Govern- 
ment—this time a Coalition of Liberals and Conservatives— 
likewise walked the plank through its blindness to the signs 
of the times and the impregnable delusion of its leading 
members that they were indispensable and therefore irre- 
movable. Another six years saw another Coalition bite the 
dust from the selfsame cause. Loyal Unionists who tried 
to open Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s eyes in the summer of 
1922 to the feelings of the rank and file in the Constituencies 
were treated as so many “ village idiots.”’ The Conservative 
disaster at the close of the following year—which was far 
more creditable to Conservative Leadership than many 
subsequent episodes—was not due to self-complacency so 
much as to unreflecting enthusiasm combined with some 
misjudgment of men and newspapers. But Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s débdcle in 1924 was manifestly due to the 
Socialist Cabinet’s occupation of yet another Fool’s Paradise. 
To-day their successors in Downing Street are imbedded 
in a morass of self-satisfaction from which it would take 
Herculean efforts on the part of their followers to drag 
them, even were there sufficient grit and gumption on the 
Back Benches to make the attempt. It is not only our 
Mandarins who are perilously pleased with their per- 
formances, the glow of self-approval permeates a large 
circle of supporters, and has this excuse, namely that, as 
it is put by Party Hacks, “It is simply unthinkable that 
anyone who voted Conservative at the last General Election 
should nowadays vote Socialist or Liberal, seeing what 
egregious exhibitions both Oppositions have made of 
themselves on almost every question of the day.” It is 
true that their opponents are big Ministerial assets—indeed, 
their chief assets—but it is always dangerous for our Party, 
especially when in power, to alienate and exasperate those 
to whom Conservatism is a creed rather than a mere cry, 
to such a pitch as found expression in the admission of so 
stout-hearted and staunch a Tory as Lord Banbury, who 
told the House of Lords on March 7th: 


“It is my belief that the best Government is a 
weak Liberal or Socialist Government with a strong 
Conservative Opposition; because in such circumstances 
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the Conservatives oppose Socialistic measures, whereas 
a strong Conservative Government generally passes 
them ”’ (Official Report House of Lords, March 7, 1928). 


This has long been thought by many observers of the vagaries 
of the last three years, and needed saying, however painful 
it may be to acknowledge that Conservative statesmanship 
only functions properly as a patriotic Opposition. In office 
it sheds most of its convictions and forgets its friends in a 
futile and therefore fatuous attempt to propitiate irrecon- 
cilable enemies, domestic and foreign. 

Nevertheless, it is the duty of Conservatives to make 
the best of a bad job, and as it is never too late to mend, 
we should go on hoping against hope that Ministers may 
yet be saved from themselves and our Party from the 
calamity of losing its self-respect. We have been so unlucky 
in so many ways of late years, especially in the manner in 
which our Leader composed his Cabinet, that it were not 
presumptuous to hope for a turn of the tide in the absence 
of any rival Party worthy of national confidence. In- 
significant as may be Conservative opinion in the eyes of 
a Cabinet which we have heard knowledgeable men describe 
as containing at the outside four or five Conservatives, we 
should not weary of expressing it because the Parliamentary 
dry rot has not yet spread to our rank and file in the con- 
stituencies. For that very reason many Conservatives are 
indignant at the manner in which the Government have 
interpreted the mandate they received in 1924, viz. to 
govern. 

If Conservative opinion counted in Downing Street 
there would be an instantaneous and complete transforma- 
tion in our Fiscal and financial situation that would auto- 
matically relieve the taxpayer and afford our basic industries 
a chance of retrieving their position. But with a confirmed 
and unrepentant Cobdenite at the Exchequer, whose econo- 
mics savour of the “ hungry forties,” and whose notions of 
finance are derived from the permanent officials of the 
Treasury and the Bourbons of Lombard Street who have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, there is no hope of 
reform. ‘C.M.G.” is an essential preliminary to our escape 
from the Slough of Despond in which we have wallowed 
ever since our wiseacres decreed that England must be 
punished for winning the war by losing the peace and 
crippling her productive industries. A new man with fresh 
ideas and new methods would reject the Front Bench 
thesis that the area of possible economies is so restricted 
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by various obligations as to put Retrenchment outside the 
pale of practical politics. Retrenchment is only “ un- 
thinkable ’’ to those who refuse to think about it. It could 
be effected by a few courageous strokes of the pen, and 
once in being our only surprise would be that it had tarried 
solong. We are constantly told that it is as easy to criticize 
as it is difficult to construct. This is true, but the reason 
suggestions are sparse is because they have no chance of 
being considered in Downing Street or in the Departments 
bent on maintaining and expanding national expenditure. 

A Joseph Chamberlain at the Exchequer would do what 
that great man did when he entered the Colonial Office 
nearly thirty-three years ago. He would over-rule official 
obstruction that was merely founded on routine and insist 
on having his own way in essentials. He would meet 
those who pronounced Economy to be “impossible” by 
the statement, ‘‘ Impossible or not, it has got to be done, 
and I count on your co-operation in reducing the Budget 
from an £800,000,000 basis to a £700,000,000 basis.” This 
is surely large enough in all conscience, being nearly 
£40,000,000 more than our total National Debt fourteen 
years ago. 

It would be as easy to get the British Budget down 
to £700,000,000 as to keep it at the present astronomical 
figure once a Chancellor of the Exchequer made up his 
mind that as guardian of the public purse and trustee of 
the taxpayers it was his duty to do so. Until there is a 
will in that direction there can be no way, but given the 
will the way would be “as easy as smoke,” and rendered 
all the easier by the Rake’s Progress of late years, which 
has left the chief avenues of retrenchment unexplored. 
With common sense in Whitehall a policy both sound and 
popular would be adopted, and the Oppositions disappear 
like chaff before the wind. A Minister of Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s practical sagacity, with a sympathetic understanding 
of public opinion, would realize that an Economy Era could 
only be instituted by a Government that set a good example 
by practising what it preached. In other words, it must 
ration itself in order to be in a moral position to ration the 
Spending Departments. This would be facilitated by the 
sheer necessity that has long stared the nation in the face 
of diminishing the preposterous numbers to which modern 
Cabinets have grown, owing to the weakness of successive 
Prime Ministers in recognizing apocryphal “claims” to a 
seat in the Cabinet which is nowadays the size of a junior 
County Council. 
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Among immediate measures that would commend them- 
selves to any Chancellor of the Exchequer equal to his 
osition would be the reduction of all Ministerial salaries 
to, say, £3,000 or £2,000, until Income Tax was down to 
2s. 6d. in the £. Had this proposal been adopted when it 
was first mooted some years ago, there is no room to doubt 
that we should have gained that desirable objective to the 
immense relief of all Toads under the Harrow. As it is, 
Ministers feel that they can afford to laugh at the “‘ grousers,” 
because in office they receive princely emoluments which 
in some cases are “unearned,” while in Opposition they 
are able to capitalize their Ministerial careers either in big 
business or journalism, where, according to Mr. Lloyd George, 
fortunes are easily made. This system has established a 
gulf between Professional Politicians and other Professions 
that is bad for both. It induces the former to be reckless 
with public money, and the latter to be plundered. A 
small Cabinet of sensible men with a positive personal 
stake in Economy would approach Retrenchment in a totally 
different spirit from any of our post-war Governments. 
Having put itself right in the eyes of the Community it 
would proceed to scrap several superfluous Departments— 
a suggestion to which even so orthodox a Politician as 
Lord Oxford and Asquith gave his blessing in one of his 
last speeches in the House of Lords. The remaining 
Departments would be rationed, in each case being invited 
to apply their own axe to their own Estimates, keeping 
within the aggregate allotted to each by the Cabinet, from 
which necessarily all Departmental Chiefs would be ex- 
cluded. Once Saving was deemed inevitable by the 
Bureaucracy, instead of being regarded as “ unthinkable” 
it would be found as easy as squandering, and gradually 
a tradition would develop that would place permanent 
officials on the side of the taxpayers instead of against 
them. Individuals upon whom Economy has been enforced 
by circumstances, after the first wrench from extravagance, 
have frequently found their new existence not more dis- 
agreeable than the old. So with those who are compelled 
to abstain from food that disagrees with them. C’est que 
le premier pas qui cotite. We need to divorce the British 
Government from Extravagance and marry it to Economy, 
and after the first shock Ministers would only marvel at 
having put it off so long. From our £800,000,000 Budget 
£20,000,000 to £30,000,000 could be knocked off the Esti- 
mates within a comparatively short time. Signor Mussolini 
would do it in a week, nor would M. Poincaré require more 
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than a month, but then these statesmen belong to countries 
where waste is regarded as a crime and wasters treated 
accordingly. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s successor, having started the 
ball rolling in the right direction, must keep it moving. 
He would dismiss the present Downing Street delusion 


that “‘ British Armaments ”’ offer the only field of manceuvres | 


in Economy, though he would insist that the Admiralty 
and War Office got 20s. for their £, as is certainly not the 
case now on their civilian side. He would also want to 
know the reason why the British Navy is placed on a basis 
that presupposes a permanent Peace, whereas the Air 
Ministry comports itself as though we were in imminent 
and deadly peril of aggression, and its spokesmen try to 
make our flesh creep by depicting the horrors that will 
overwhelm us unless we develop “ Air sense” and build 
airships ? 

If Peace be as assured as the Admiralty is constrained 
to assume and as apostles of the League of Nations insist, 
£16,000,000 seems a lot of money for Air Estimates. If, 
on the other hand, our aerial alarmists are right and another 
war threatens us, Great Britain needs more cruisers and a 
larger army. The two colossal items in our £800,000,000 
Budgets are the so-called ‘‘ Social Services’ and the service 
of the National Debt, which latter figure through gross 
mismanagement approximates to £400,000,000. It were 
foolish to suggest a £700,000,000 Budget unless the in- 
coming Economists are prepared to tackle these problems. 
It would be for them to decide whether to save another 
£50,000,000 on the Social Services in the teeth of Socialists, 
Radicals, and some Social Reformers in the Conservative 
Party, or whether to annoy a few City Bankers and their 
mouthpieces, the City Editors of leading London news- 
papers, by suspending the Sinking Fund for the next five 
years. This would enable £65,000,000 of taxation to be 
remitted, equal to ls. in the £ of Income Tax. If the new- 
comers felt heroic they might deal with both Social Services 
and Sinking Fund and return £115,000,000 to the taxpayer. 
But even if they shied at the double task and contented 
themselves with experimentalizing on the Sinking Fund, 
they would have £95,000,000 “to play with,” by adding 
the £30,000,000 saved in Estimates. Can anyone explain 
how British credit would be injured by these Economies, 
seeing that our National Debt is mainly an internal debt, 
and that the suspension of the Sinking Fund would be 
coupled with a substantial reduction of Income Tax? Will 
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anyone be heard to suggest that the “ gilt-edged market ” 
would suffer if the Sinking Fund were diverted into the 
pockets of payers of Income Tax, and the latter fell to 
2s. 6d. in the £? Can it be seriously urged that the sus- 
pension of Sinking Fund would be so “unpopular”’ that 
it is unpractical to propose its suspension in these ‘‘ demo- 
cratic days”? How many of Mr. Baldwin’s 26,000,000 
voters have so much as heard of it? How have these 
Sinking Funds helped the country in view of the latest 
official figures disclosing that our Deadweight Debt is 
£130,000,000 larger than it was nine years ago, despite the 
£740,000,000 of taxation that has disappeared during that 
period down the bottomless pit? 

The scope for reducing the millstone of the British 
beast of burden is so large, once you set about that task, 
that there is a positive embarrassment of opportunities. 
£100,000,000 of Taxation could be remitted, so to speak, 
“without winking.” Nor need we stop there, because 
Retrenchment alone is insufficient—we need positive con- 
structive measures in order to restore British Industry, 
and Retrenchment should accordingly be associated with 
a broadening of the basis of Taxation and a judicious 
system of Safeguarding. A toll should be imposed on all 
imported foreign manufactures, for revenue and not pro- 
tective purposes, which at 10 per cent. should produce 
from £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 a year. Safeguarding 
Duties should be imposed for the benefit of all primary and 
essential British Industries that need them, and this should, 
of course, be associated with an extension of Imperial 
Preference. The success of Safeguarding and Preference, 
wherever and whenever tried, robs Conservative statesman- 
ship of its last pretext for continuing to shirk plain duties. 

What has come over Ministers during their tenure of 
power we cannot guess, though it is not difficult to foretell 
their fate and our fate as Conservatives unless they can 
rouse themselves from the insidious disease which constrains 
them to be active where they should be passive and passive 
where they should be active. 


L. J. MAXSE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE “FRANCS” CASE 


[As what is commonly called the “‘ Francs” Case has caused 
a considerable interest in political circles, besides raising side 
issues of which more is likely to be heard, and as our many 
readers abroad are unlikely to have access to the materials 
for forming a judgment, we have thought it as well to repro- 
duce the text of the Official Report. This document is 
the handiwork of the Special Board of Enquiry that on 
February Ist was directed by the Prime Minister to 
investigate “forthwith certain statements made in the 
case, Ironmonger and Company v. Dyne, affecting Civil 
Servants.” This Board was thus constituted: 


Sir Warren Fisher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 

Sir Malcolm Ramsay, K.C.B., Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. 

Mr. M. L. Gwyer, C.B., H.M. Procurator-General and 
Solicitor to the Treasury. 


Their labours were not completed until February 25th, 
when they presented their Report to Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 
After reciting their reference and the case that put all this 
fat in the fire (in which the Plaintiffs obtained judgment for 
£38,938 against the Defendant, Mrs. A. Bradley Dyne, in 
respect of foreign currency bought and sold for her), 
owing to the irrelevant mention of the réle of three Civil 
Servants (Mr. J. D. Gregory, Mr. O. St. C. O’Malley, and 
Lieut.-Commander Maxse), all employed at the Foreign 
Office, the Report gives a full list of the witnesses who had 
supplied evidence, including high officials, Politicians, 
leading Bankers, etc., after which it sets out the facts. 
We have not thought it necessary to reprint the official 
number attached to each paragraph.—Ep1Tor N.R.] 


PART I. 


Mr. J. D. Gregory, C.B., C.M.G., was born in 1878, and was appointed a clerk 
in the Foreign Office in April 1902. From 1919 to 1925 he held the rank of 
Counsellor, and was head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office, 
that is to say, the branch which deals mainly with the affairs of Russia and the 
Baltic and Scandinavian States. In May 1925 he was promoted to be an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State, and holds that rank at the present time. Mr. 
O. St. C. O'Malley, C.M.G., was born in 1887, and was appointed a clerk in the 
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Foreign Office in October 1911. He was promoted to be a First Secretary in 
1920, from which year until 1925 he served in the Northern Department imme- 
diately under Mr. Gregory. He was appointed an acting Counsellor in China 
in December 1925. Lieutenant-Commander H. F. B. Maxse was born in 1889, 
and served in the Royal Navy until 1920, when he was appointed to the Foreign 
Office. He was a Third Secretary in the Northern Department until July 1922, 
and, after a period of foreign service and sick leave, returned there in December 
1923. He was promoted Second Secretary in January 1925, and left the Northern 
Department for another branch of the Foreign Office in January 1926. 

Towards the end of the year 1922 Mr. O’Malley conceived the idea that 
he might insure himself against the depreciation of certain French franc invest- 
ments, in which he had a contingent interest, but over which he had no control, 
by the purchase and sale of French frances, and with this object he entered into 
business relations with Messrs. Ironmonger and Company, whose name had 
been given to him by his stockbrokers. The contracts which he (and after- 
wards his two colleagues) proceeded to make were all of a similar type and may 
shortly be described as follows. The client would initiate the transaction by 
contracting to buy or to sell, as the case might be, at the price of the day, a 
certain amount of foreign currency from or to Messrs. Ironmonger, for delivery 
at a date specified in the contract, either one, two or three months forward. 
The client had no intention in the case of a contract to purchase of taking delivery 
of what he had bought, and did not possess what he had contracted to sell; and 
accordingly, at some date before the due date it was necessary for him to reverse 
the process by contracting to sell or to buy the same amount of currency at 
the rate prevailing at the moment. If (as was always the case) the two trans- 
actions were both carried out with Messrs. Ironmonger, it is obvious that when 
the due date arrived the settlement of accounts would take the form of a sterling 
payment of differences only, by one party or the other, and that no foreign 
currency would itself change hands. 

We have said that there was no intention on the part of the client to take 
or give delivery of the currency which he had bought or sold; but in each case 
Messrs, Ironmonger and Company had, before finally accepting the client’s 
order, entered into a sub-contract for the purpose of covering themselves, their 
own profit from the transaction consisting in their dealers’ ‘‘ turn” (usually 
about half per cent.), and they would thus have been in a position, if the client 
had so insisted, to give or take delivery of the amount of currency specified in the 
contract. We do not for one moment suggest that, so far as Messrs. Ironmonger 
and Company were concerned, they were not transacting a perfectly legitimate 
business; but we are not for the present purpose concerned with the legal éffect 
of contracts or relationships such as we have described above. We understand 
that there is to be an appeal from the judgment in Ironmonger and Company ». 
Dyne, and though the proceedings in that case were exclusively confined to 
transactions by the defendant, in which no Civil Servant had any share or part, 
we think it right to abstain from expressing any opinion on issues possibly 
similar to those which may be raised on the appeal. 

Mr. O’Malley’s first contract with Messrs. Ironmonger and Company, 
initiated on the 24th January, 1923, involved a sum of in all 150,000 French 
francs. It was closed on the Ist February, and the profit on the transaction 
was £64 9s. 7d. A second transaction, initiated on the 5th February, 1923, 
and involving 75,000 French francs, was closed on the 14th, and resulted again in 
&® profit of £32 5s. 2d. A further three transactions, each involving 100,000 
French francs, were initiated on the 17th February, 15th and 22nd March, 1923, 
respectively, and finally closed on the 19th June. This series involved losses 
of £113 8s. Id. and £163 6s. 10d. in two cases and a profit of £65 lls. 7d. in 
@ third. 
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Thus by the 19th June, 1923, Mr. O'Malley had completed five separate 
transactions, which involved the sale and repurchase, or purchase and re-sale, 
of 525,000 French frances, the gross profit on which amounted to £162 6s. 4d., 
the gross loss to £276 148. 1ld., making a net loss of £114 8s. 7d. At this point 
Mr. O’Malley’s direct relations with Messrs. Ironmonger and Company ceased. 
He decided, he explained to us, to cut his losses and discontinue business. He 
did not, however, adhere to this resolution. Ata later date he became interested 
in other contracts effected between Mrs. Dyne, Mr. Gregory, or both of them, 
and Messrs. Ironmonger, and there were certainly payments by him in the 
course of 1924 both to Mr. Gregory and to Mrs. Dyne, amounting in all to less 
than £200. None of the three parties were able to tell us what exactly these 
payments represented, except that the greater part was probably in respect 
of not more than three franc transactions. We accept Mr. O’Malley’s statement 
that he had nothing in the nature of a running account with either of the other 
parties, and we are satisfied that he had no other dealings in exchange and no 
other transactions to which attention need be drawn. 

The case of Mr. Gregory, to which we now pass, is much more complicated. 
At the beginning of 1923 Mr. Gregory was put in touch with Messrs. Ironmonger 
and Company by Mr. O'Malley. His first transaction with them was initiated 
on the 25th January, 1923, that is the day after that on which Mr. O’Malley 
began operations, and covered a sum of 75,000 frances. Thereafter, acting either 
on his own account or in a kind of partnership with Mrs. Bradley Dyne, who 
was afterwards the defendant in the case of Ironmonger and Company v. Dyne, 
he became involved in speculations of growing magnitude, which ultimately 
involved both of them in heavy losses. Mrs. Dyne was the wife of a former 
school-fellow of Mr. Gregory, with whom she and her husband had long been 
friends. For a few months in 1917 she had been temporarily employed in the 
Foreign Office. Mrs. Dyne and Mr. Gregory had already, before 1923, carried 
out on behalf of their respective families a certain number of business trans- 
actions, but there had been nothing in the nature of currency speculations. In 
the course of 1923, Mrs. Dyne learned of the speculations of Mr. Gregory and 
Mr. O’Malley, and eventually her house became the regular meeting place of 
the circle who were interested in the subject, including at a later date Lieutenant- 
Commander Maxse. 

Neither Mr. Gregory nor Mrs. Dyne appear to have kept any regular account 
of their engagements with Messrs. Ironmonger and Company. Still less did 
they keep any account showing the extent to which either was interested in 
transactions with Messrs. Ironmonger entered into formally by the other. It 
thus becomes a matter of extreme difficulty to present a separate and complete 

picture of Mr. Gregory’s individual engagements, but it will perhaps be sufficient 
for our present purpose to indicate the position in broad outline. During the 
year 1923 a number of contracts were made with Messrs. Ironmonger in the 
name of Mr. Gregory for growing amounts, and it is clear that Mrs. Dyne had a 
share in the proceeds of some of those contracts, though to what extent we are 
unable to say. Towards the end of 1923, or the beginning of 1924, Mr. Gregory 
informed Messrs. Ironmonger and Company that Mrs. Dyne had authority to 
operate on his behalf as she had done previously for a short period during his 
absence abroad, and he transferred to the account of Mrs. Dyne in Messrs. 
Ironmonger’s books certain credits to which he was entitled in respect of his 
outstanding contracts with the firm. The position as between the two parties 
was already confused, but after the transfer we cannot even attempt to unravel 
it. There is no doubt, however, that Mrs. Dyne dealt with Messrs, Ironmonger 
on joint account during the greater part of 1924, and that Mr. Gregory had no 
direct dealings with them until the following year. Mrs. Dyne’s operations 
led to disastrous losses, which ended in a crisis in April or May. After fruitless 
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efforts to disentangle their respective liabilities, Mr. Gregory and Mrs. Dyne 
eventually agreed to share the loss more or less equally, and debts amounting 
to approximately £34,000 to Messrs. Ironmonger and Company were cleared off. 

The joint operations were, however, continued in the hope of retrieving the 
loss. Mr. Gregory seems to have imposed no limit to the liabilities which might 
be incurred on his behalf, and after a second crisis at the end of 1924, it was 
decided that future speculations should be several and not joint.* Mr. Gregory 
resumed relations with Messrs. Ironmonger and Company, but solely on his 
own account. These operations yielded a profit until well on in the year 1926, 
The tide then turned against him, and in January 1927 he ceased to speculate. 
The result of his separate contracts with Messrs. Ironmonger over the whole 
period from January 1923 to January 1927, so far as we can ascertain, was in 
round figures as follows: Aggregate Losses, £20,000; Aggregate Profits, £15,000; 
Net Loss, £5,000. To this must be added his share of the net loss incurred during 
1924 on the joint account, which we are satisfied amounted to not less than 
£15,000. 

The extent of Mr. Gregory’s dealings may be illustrated in another way by 
reference to the total amount of currency purchased on his account in the years 
in question, and the following table is, we think, substantially accurate (a sale, 
say, of a million francs subsequently repurchased is reckoned as a million frances 


and not as two million). 


Year 1923: 8,075,000 French frances. 
Year 1925: 17,550,000 French francs. 


Year 1926: 120,000 Norwegian crowns, 
22,000,000 French francs. 
1,500,000 Lire. 
2,000,000 Belgian francs. 


To these figures must be added his share (whatever it may have been) of the 
contracts placed in Mrs. Dyne’s name in 1924. These involved, so far as we can 
ascertain, over 250,000,000 francs. 

On returning to the Northern Department in December 1923, Lieutenant- 
Commander Maxse, as he informed us, resumed his friendship with Mr. Gregory, 
and some time early in 1924 first learned that Mr. Gregory and Mr. O'Malley 
were dealing in francs. We accept his statement that he had had no dealings 
in exchanges up to that time, and that when he resumed duty after sick leave 
he came into a going concern. He was aware of the operations of the others, 
and discussed them with them, but refrained until the middle of 1924 from any 
dealings. About that time, however, yielding, it would seem, to persuasion, 
he agreed that Mrs. Dyne should undertake some small transactions in her 
name on his behalf. Later he took a share—occasionally 10 per cent.—in 
some of Mr. Gregory’s transactions, but he was unable to inform us of the extent 
of these transactions, as no account of them had been kept. They continued 
until July 1926, by which time he had made a profit of £500 or £600. In 
September 1926 he began operations for the first time in his own name, having, 
as he told us, come into a legacy of a few hundred pounds, and being reluctant 
to dissociate himself from his friends. He had, between the 17th September, 
1926, and the 2lst January, 1927, three transactions or sets of transactions with 


* The proceedings in the case of Ironmonger and Company v. Dyne arose 
out of contracts made by the defendant after the joint arrangement with Mr. 
Gregory had come to an end. 
contracts. 


Nothing in this report relates to any of those 
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Messrs. Ironmonger and Company, which involved in all 2 million French and 
Belgian francs, and ended in losses of £1,426 18s. 10d., £1,314 12s. 4d., 
£1,020 16s. 6d., making a total loss of £3,762 7s. 8d. On balance, therefore, 
his aggregate loss was in the neighbourhood of £3,200. 

It is plain that all the above transactions, so far as Mr. Gregory, Mr. O’Malley, 
and Lieutenant-Commander Maxse are themselves concerned, would be described 
colloquially as gambling transactions, inasmuch as at no time did they ever intend 
to take or give delivery of any foreign currency, and probably would seldom, 
if ever, have been financially in a position to do so. In saying this we do not, 
of course, reflect in any way upon Messrs. Ironmonger, who on their side acted 
in the ordinary course of business, and, as we have already explained, covered 
themselves in the case of each separate transaction by means of a sub-contract 
placed elsewhere in the market, looking solely for their profit to their “ turn" 
of about one-half percent. 

We should be unwilling to lay down any hard-and-fast rule on the subject 
of gambling transactions by Civil Servants. These may take many forms, from 
& trifling bet upon a horse race to transactions such as those we have been 
considering, and the propriety of a Civil Servant engaging in any of them must 
necessarily depend to some degree upon the circumstances of the case. But 
of these circumstances, one of the most material to be considered is without 
doubt the functions of the Department in which he is employed. Thus Civil 
Servants employed in certain Departments will plainly come under a special 
obligation to be discreet and careful in all their private financial transactions; 
the Treasury is pre-eminently one such Department, the Foreign Office is a second, 
and the Revenue Departments and the Post Office are others. We think that 
the opportunity of turning official information to private gain is likely to be 
much less frequent in the Foreign Office than, for instance, in the Treasury, 
but that such opportunities occur from time to time in most Departments there 
can be no doubt whatsoever; and where this is so, and indeed we might say, 
so long as the public, whether rightly or wrongly, believe it to be so, Civil 
Servants engaged in those Departments cannot and ought not to expose them- 
selves, their Departments or the Civil Service at large to public criticism by 
gambling or by rash and hazardous speculation. It is unnecessary to elaborate 
the reasons for a rule of this kind, which we should have thought was elementary 
and axiomatic. 

We are fully satisfied that Mr. Gregory, Mr. O’Malley, and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Maxse neither used, nor endeavoured to use, any official information 
for the purpose of their transactions, and that there is no foundation for a 
suggestion which has come to our notice that Mrs. Dyne was operating as the 
agent of a syndicate of Civil Servants with the assistance of advance information 
furnished by them. In our opinion, however, a course of speculative trans- 
actions such as we have described above ought never to have been entered 
upon by any Civil Servant. Least of all ought foreign excliange speculation 
to have been undertaken by those to whom, from the nature of their work, 
the sensitiveness and suspicions of foreign countries with regard to such dealings 
in their currency cannot have been unfamiliar. By engaging in those trans- 
actions at all, these three persons acted, as it seems to us, in a manner incon- 
sistent with their obligations as Civil Servants. Itis painful to us to write thus 
of any of our colleagues in the Service, but the facts leave us no alternative. 

In Mr. Gregory’s case we find it difficult to see any circumstance of extenua- 
tion. He was an official of wide experience, the head of his department when 
these transactions began, and before they were discontinued an Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State; yet he encouraged, instead of checking, speculative trans- 
actions on the part of those junior to himself, and even shared transactions 
with them. The extent and duration of his speculations were such as to involve 
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him in serious financial embarrassment. We cannot doubt that he was conscious 
of the impropriety of what he was doing, and we do not regard it as any sufficient 
excuse that he did not at any time make use of official information for his 
private ends. 

The case of Mr. O'Malley is to be distinguished from that of Mr. Gregory 
by the infinitely smaller volume and the shorter duration of his transactions. 
But Mr. O’Malley was the initiator of the whole business, and occupied an official 
post in the Northern Department only less responsible than that of Mr. Gregory 
himself. It is not open to him to urge that he yielded to the temptation of 
others, and in his case, also, we cannot doubt that he knew well what he was 
doing. 

For Lieutenant-Commander Maxse we think that some extenuating circum- 
stances may be admitted. After service in the East followed by sick leave in 
this country he came back in December 1923, as he told us, into “a going 
concern.”’ His two seniors had already been engaged in speculation, one of them 
to a very large extent, and Lieutenant-Commander Maxse followed the ill 
example which had been set him, if, indeed, he was not actually induced to 
follow it. His own later transactions, it is true, were on a much larger scale 
than Mr. O’Malley’s had been; but we are not disposed to regard this as being 
in the circumstances necessarily an aggravation; and the blame attaching to 
Lieutenant-Commander Maxse is not, in our opinion, as great as that which 
we must assign to Mr. Gregory and in a less degree to Mr. O'Malley. 

It was urged before us that there is no real distinction between speculative 
transactions in foreign exchange on the one hand, and investing in foreign 
securities on which interest is paid in a local currency on the other, if the investe 
ment is made in the hope of future appreciation. This argument seems to us 
to be without any weight whatever, and beyond the common factor of a foreign 
currency we can see no analogy of any kind between the two cases. No doubt 
instances might be given of particular transactions which are ancipitis usus, 
but that plea will not avail in the circumstances of the present case. Black does 
not become white because there are intermediate shades of grey partaking of 
the quality of both. The absence of any definite Civil Service rule upon the 
subject is clearly not conclusive. We have ventured at the end of this report 
to indicate some of the principles, which, as it seems to us, ought to guide Civil 
Servants in these matters, and itis unnecessary for us to say more upon the subject 
here. 

Before passing to the next part of our report we wish to refer briefly to two 
matters. The name of Mr. W. L. Blennerhassett, D.S.O., O.B.E., was mentioned 
in the course of the proceedings before Mr. Justice Horridge. This gentleman 
had for some time after leaving the army and before returning to civil life been 
temporarily attached to the Diplomatic Service, and had held appointments 
abroad. His connection with the Foreign Office, however, had entirely ceased 
by June 1922. He was a personal friend of Mr. Gregory, but he was not in any 
way concerned with the transactions which were the subject of the proceedings 
in Ironmonger and Company v. Dyne. He had no dealings at any time with 
any Civil Servant, but a suggestion seems to have been made in Court that he 
had been jointly interested with Mrs. Dyne in some transaction. This was @ 
complete misapprehension. He acted professionally for Mrs. Dyne as her broker 
on one or two occasions, but there was nothing unusual in the terms on which 
the business was carried out, and it is unfortunate that his name should have 
been introduced at all. The second matter relates to a suggestion that Foreign 
Office codes were used for the purpose of communication between Mr. Gregory 
and Mrs. Dyne. There is no foundation of any kind for this suggestion, which 
was apparently due to the misreading of the original of a telegram produced 
in Court. We are satisfied that no codes were used, official or otherwise, by 
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Mrs. Dyne or by Mr. Gregory, and that Mrs. Dyne had no access to Foreign 
Office codes or ciphers at any material date. 


PART II. 


The next question with which we have to deal is whether any other Civil 
Servants have been engaged in transactions similar to those which we have 
already described. 

There has come to our knowledge one such other case, and it is right that 
we should state that the official concerned, Mr. G. H. Villiers, C.M.G., a Coun- 
sellor at the Foreign Office since 1921, volunteered at the earliest moment a 
complete statement to his superiors, which he repeated afterward to us, of the 
transactions in which he had taken part. Mr. Villiers in no way and at no time 
was associated with Mr. Gregory’s and Mrs. Dyne’s circle. He heard at the 
beginning of 1923 that Mr. Gregory was dealing in francs, and received from him 
the name of Mr. de Wael, a partner in Messrs. Ironmonger and Company. He 
made four contracts with Messrs. Ironmonger, to an amount in all of 500,000 
francs, between the 29th January and 23rd March, 1923, the last of which was 
closed on the 25th June, 1923. These resulted in a net loss of £72 (£200 loss 
reduced by £128 profit). Since then he has never had any similar transactions. 

The impropriety of Mr. Villiers’s action is plain; though we are satisfied that 
it represents an isolated adventure bearing no resemblance, except in form, 
to the systematic operations of the members of the circle whose cases we have 
already examined. We are sure that he made no use whatever of any official 
information. 

The case of Ironmonger and Company v. Dyne could not fail to give rise to 
rumours that gambling transactions of a character similar to those described 
above were not confined to persons whose names were mentioned in Court. 
We have been assured by Mr. de Wael, who has given us throughout the fullest 
and most complete information on all matters relevant to our enquiry, that 
to the best of his knowledge and belief his firm have had no transactions with 
any Civil Servants other than the three whose names were mentioned and the 
one to whom we have just referred. We entirely accept this assurance; but 
in view of the harm which the circulation of such rumours might do both to 
the individuals named in them and to the Civil Service at large, we have thought 
it incumbent upon us to ascertain so far as we reasonably could what rumours 
were in fact current and to investigate each one as it came to our notice. Having 
thus become aware that the names of certain Civil Servants (not in the Foreign 
Office alone) were being talked of, we have informed each one of them of the 
fact, and have enquired whether he desired to make any statement to us on 
the matter. In every instance our request has been acceded to, and, where the 
person named was present in England, he has willingly attended before us for 
the purpose of giving any further information which we might desire. 

We are happy to report that in every case we have received an absolute and 
unqualified denial of the truth of the rumours. In some cases they appear 
to have been pure inventions, in others to have arisen from some transaction 
in exchange which was perfectly legitimate and justifiable, such as purchase 
of currency for family reasons or for the purpose of a holiday abroad. In one 
case the origin of the rumour seems to have been nothing more than the single 
purchase for investment of a foreign Government security of trifling amount, 
which was, in fact, held by the purchaser for over two years before being sold. 

In one case only did it seem to us that @ transaction, now over seven years 
old, of which full particulars were frankly laid before us, might be said to have a 
speculative complexion. In November 1920, Mr. M. W. Lampson, as he then 
was, a First Secretary in the Foreign Office, purchased jointly with his wife 
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£1,000 worth of French francs, which he sold 24 months later at a profit of £135. 
Both the purchase and the sale were cash transactions and were made through 
his bank in London, and there is no question of any official information being 
used. The francs were not bought for family or holiday purposes, but in the 
hope of an appreciation in value, and we regard such a purchase of foreign 
currency by a member of the Diplomatic Service as undesirable, even though 
it was a single transaction only, and had nothing at all in common with a gamble 
in differences. 

We have come to the definite conclusion that we should be doing a grave 
injustice if we were to identify any persons whose names have been the subject 
of what we have satisfied ourselves to be unfounded rumour. Not only are they, 
in our opinion, absolutely innocent of any act of which exception could possibly 
be taken, but there is no evidence against them other than the rumour itself. 
This we have thought it our plain duty to probe, because, whether ill-founded 
or not, mere gossip can often do more harm to reputation than a charge openly 
brought upon evidence which can be tested; but to mention names in our report 
might be taken as giving colour to the suggestion that there was, in fact, evidence 
which required investigation. There was not a scintilla of evidence, and we 
decline to give further currency to rumours which reflect discredit only upon 
those who circulate them. 

Although ourselves amply satisfied that the events which have occasioned the 
appointment of this Board were wholly exceptional, we were anxious to fortify 
our conclusions by independent evidence unconnected with the Civil Service. 
It seemed to us impossible that any real leakage of official information or any 
extensive speculation on the part of Civil Servants could have failed to come, 
directly or indirectly, to the knowledge ofthe City. We have now had the advantage 
of hearing the views of the Chairman of the Midland Bank, the Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England (in the absence through illness of the Governor), the 
Deputy-Chairman of Lloyds Bank, and the London Managing-Director of 
Martins Bank, who were so good as to attend some of our meetings and to give 
us the benefit of their knowledge and experience. Each of them stated that no 
rumours of any leakage of official information or of any speculation by Civil 
Servants had reached them, and that, notwithstanding the facts disclosed in 
the recent proceedings in the High Court, their own belief, and that of their 
business associates in the integrity of the Civil Service remained unshaken. 
They added that the general surprise at the disclosures in that case might itself 
be taken as a measure of the confidence with which the Civil Service was regarded 
in the City, and which was still unimpaired. 

This is perhaps a convenient place for a brief reference to the written rules 
for the conduct of Civil Servants in financial matters which are now in force. 
We have received evidence on this subject from Sir Russell Scott, who handed 
in copies of the more important of these rules in their latest form. These are 
printed as an appendix to this report. Sir Russell Scott also drew our attention 
to the fact that in many offices departmental regulations had been made 
supplementing the general rules where the circumstances of the particular 
Department seemed to require it. It appears to us, after an examination of 
these documents, that their scope is sufficiently comprehensive, but it may be 
that in some respects the obligations which they imply could usefully be stated 
with greater precision. 


PART III. 


There is one other investigation of which we should have been glad to be 
relieved, since it touches upon matters which have formed the subject of political 
discussion, But inasmuch as it is closely related to our present enquiry, and 
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involves the honour of the Civil Service, we think it our plain duty to express 
an opinion upon it. It arises in the following way:— 

On the 25th October, 1924, there appeared in the public press a letter 
addressed to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires on the subject of a document to which 
the attention of the Foreign Office had recently been drawn. This letter was 
signed by Mr. Gregory “in the absence of the Secretary of State,” and the 
circumstances in which it was despatched from the Foreign Office and made 
public became the subject of acute political controversy. Suspicions of a 
deliberate attempt to compromise the Government were freely expressed, 
and to many unacquainted with the machinery of Government Offices the mere 
fact that the letter was signed by Mr. Gregory seemed to have a special 
significance. 

On the 11th December, 1924, a statutory declaration, which we have seen, 
was made by a former inmate of Mrs. Dyne’s house containing statements in 
which Mr. Gregory’s name was mentioned. These statements, so far as they 
are material for the present purpose, were to the following effect: (1) that 
Mr. Gregory and Mrs. Dyne had been speculating in foreign currency and had 
lost a large sum of money; (2) that on or about the 2ist October, 1924, Mrs. 
Dyne had spoken of the possibility of Mr. Gregory having to leave the Foreign 
Office; (3) that on the 25th October Mrs. Dyne said with reference to the letter 
to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires that ‘‘ Mr. Gregory did it when the Prime Minister’s 
back was turned”’; (4) that on the 27th October Mrs. Dyne said that Mr. 
MacDonald had got thrown out and that Mr. Gregory had made his name; 
(5) that at some time before 8 P.M. on the 28th October, the day before the 
General Election, Mr. Gregory had visited Mrs. Dyne’s house in company with 
a gentleman supposed to be of Russian nationality, and had said, laughing, 
‘Come on into the plot’”’; (6) that Mrs. Dyne, after the General Election, 
expressed satisfaction at the defeat of the Government, and that Mr. Gregory 
had said that they were ‘‘no good.” 

It is clear that statements of this nature, if and when they became known, 
as they did, to a number of persons, were well calculated to give rise both to 
suspicion and to rumour. The rumours seem ultimately to have taken the 
form of allegations that Mr. Gregory had engineered both the despatch and 
publication of the letter to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires behind the back of the 
Prime Minister, that he had done this to serve his own financial ends, that Mrs. 
Dyne and a White Russian were connected in some way with the transactions, 
and that the defeat of the Government at the polls was celebrated by a party 
at Mrs. Dyne’s house. 

The statutory declaration at some time early in 1925 was brought to the 
notice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It is scarcely necessary to say that, as 
he told us, he treated it with every possible reserve, but he thought it both 
right and fair that its contents should be communicated both to Sir Eyre Crowe, 
the then Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, and through 
him to Mr. Gregory himself. He accordingly saw Sir Eyre Crowe, who at once 
expressed his total disbelief in the allegations made, but agreed that Mr. Gregory 
should be invited to make any statement which he might desire upon the matter. 

Mr. Gregory accordingly saw first Mr. MacDonald and later Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
who was a member of the Cabinet Committee which had investigated the 
Zinoviev document before the Government went out of office. The clear 
impression left upon the minds of both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas was that 
Mr. Gregory denied all the statements in the statutory declaration, including 
the references to foreign exchange transactions. Mr. Gregory’s recollection is, 
that while he denied that in the performance of his official duties he had been 
influenced by any motives of a personal or political character, he declined to 
discuss the private affairs of one of his friends. He was, as he told us, indignant 
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at what he supposed to be espionage upon Mrs. Dyne,—a supposition which, 
we may say, was entirely mistaken, for the statutory declaration was a voluntary 
statement and the person making it had herself no connection with any political 
party. But whatever Mr. Gregory said or did not say, it is quite clear that he 
made no admission of speculative dealings in foreign exchange, and we think 
that the only reasonable inference which Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas 
could have drawn from their interviews with him was that such dealings had 
not taken place. We cannot but regret Mr. Gregory’s reticence, whatever may 
have been the motive for it; and even if he was in the circumstances unwilling 
to make any admission to Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas, we think that he 
was wrong in not making a full disclosure to Sir Eyre Crowe. No further action 
was taken either by Mr. MacDonald or by Mr. Thomas, for, as they told us, they 
were both ready to assume that the statements made had no sufficient founda- 
tion to justify further action. That this was so is shown by the fact that 
neither mentioned the matter again to Sir Eyre Crowe. 

When, however, the case of Ironmonger v. Dyne was reported in the news- 
papers Mr. MacDonald very naturally recalled the earlier incident, and let us 
know through the Prime Minister that he had in his possession information 
which he thought it right to lay before us. He told us that he made no charge 
or accusation against Mr. Gregory, but that in an investigation such as that on 
which we were engaged he felt it desirable that every fact which might have a 
possible relevance should be brought to our knowledge. If we may be permitted 
to say 80, we concur in this view and we are grateful to Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas for their assistance in the matter; for it is clear that the earlier 
suspicions and rumours, dismissed at the time as improbable and as resting 
upon hearsay alone, would naturally be revived by the evidence given before 
Mr. Justice Horridge, which afforded conclusive proof that Mr. Gregory had in 
fact been speculating largely in foreign exchange. It might therefore be believed 
by some persons, and we are satisfied that this belief exists, that Mr. Gregory, 
finding himself seriously embarrassed and being anxious to retrieve his losses, 
conceived the idea of making use of his official position for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the Government at a critical moment and possibly of securing their 
defeat at the polls, in order to bring off a financial coup with the assistance and 
co-operation of Mrs. Dyne, his fellow-speculator, and Russian residents in 
England who were political opponents of the Russian Government. The bare 
statement of these suggestions indicates their extreme gravity. They are 
suggestions not merely of a breach of duty, but of gross corruption and of an 
unparalleled abuse of his position by a CivilServant. We have therefore thought 
it right minutely to investigate all the circumstances, and have delayed the 
presentation of our report until we had had an opportunity of doing so. For 
this purpose we have been permitted to see all official papers which might have 
a bearing upon the subject, and the persons concerned have afforded us full 
inspection of their pass-books and other documents besides giving oral evidence 
and replying to any questions which we wished to ask. 

It will be convenient in the first instance to set out the assumptions on 
which a charge of corruption such as we have indicated above must necessarily 
be based and afterwards to examine in detail the evidence which is available 
for the purpose of establishing or disproving the charge. 

If it be the fact that Mr. Gregory ‘‘ behind the back of the Prime Minister ”’ 
and with a view to his own financial gain sent or caused to be sent on the 
24th October, 1924, the letter to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, and gave it or 
caused it to be given to the Press on the same day, it is clear that the plot, if 
plot there was, must have been conceived before that date. The document 
afterwards known as the Zinoviev letter first came to the notice of the Foreign 
Office on the 10th October, and the inception of the scheme must therefore 
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have been at some time between the 10th October and the 24th October. 
Presumably, the idea must have been to bring about a state of things likely to 
produce a marked effect upon the course of foreign exchanges, so that an astute 
speculator, knowing in advance what that effect would probably be, would be 
enabled by extensive and timely sales or purchases to reap the benefit of his act. 
As soon as the act was done and the effect produced, the opportunity would be 
gone. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that advantage would have been 
taken of it previously; and, accordingly, the speculative sales or purchases 
must have been made before the 25th October. After that date the speculator 
would be in no better position than any other member of the public. 

The evidence which is relevant to the above matters is as follows: The 
document known as the Zinoviev letter was brought first to the notice of the 
Foreign Office, as we have said, on the 10th October. It came before Mr. 
Gregory in the ordinary course of his official duties on the 14th October, and 
in minuting it to Sir Eyre Crowe he wrote: ‘‘I very much doubt the wisdom 
of publication. The authenticity of the document would be at once denied.” 
Sir Eyre Crowe took a different view and minuted to the Secretary of State 
accordingly. The gist of Mr. MacDonald’s reply on the 16th October was that 
they must be sure that the document was authentic, that he favoured publica- 
tion of such things, and that a draft of a letter of protest to the Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires should be prepared for his consideration, which must be such as to 
carry conviction. It is therefore clear that up to that date no plot could have 
been conceived by Mr. Gregory. It fell to him to prepare the first draft of the 
letter; the draft was altered by Sir Eyre Crowe, who, having satisfied himself 
on the question of authenticity, on the 21st October submitted the redraft to 
Mr. MacDonald (who was then in the country conducting his election campaign) 
with the observation that it could be published as soon as it had reached M. 
Rakovski’s hands. On the morning of the 24th October it was received back 
at the Foreign Office by Sir Eyre Crowe with extensive alterations in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s own hand-writing, but not initialled by him. Sir Eyre Crowe at a 
meeting before midday on the 24th in his own room, at which Mr. Gregory 
and one or two others were present, announced his decision to despatch it 
forthwith to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires. A copy was handed to the Press 
during the evening, and the letter was published in all the newspapers on the 
25th October. 

The decision to despatch the letter was, we are satisfied, the decision of Sir 
Eyre Crowe alone. Apart from the fact that he was not a man to allow himself 
to be overruled or overpersuaded by a subordinate, we are able to state on the 
authority of one of our own number, as well as on the unimpeachable evidence 
of other witnesses, that Sir Eyre Crowe acknowledged his entire responsibility 
for the action taken. It is no part of our duty to inquire whether his decision 
was due to a misunderstanding of Mr. MacDonald’s wishes, to an error of judg- 
ment, to a desire to anticipate the possible publication of the Zinoviev document 
by a London newspaper, or (it may be) to a belief that the hands of the Govern- 
ment would be strengthened by his action. Whatever the reason, none who 
knew Sir Eyre Crowe’s high and austere sense of public duty will doubt that his 
motives were upright, single-minded and honourable; and we are confident 
that he never for one moment anticipated the political consequences which in 
fact followed. 

So far as regards Mr. Gregory, it is a necessary conclusion, we think, from 
what we have said above, that he could in no circumstances have known before 
the morning of the 24th October, when a communication would be received 
from Mr. MacDonald, nor what its contents would be. And even if, contrary 
to the actual fact, the decision to despatch the latter had been his and not 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s, his only opportunity for turning his act to his own financial 
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advantage would have been during that day. There is not the slightest evidence 
that he did anything of the kind. 

After a minute examination of the transactions opened or closed during 
the nine months beginning the Ist April, 1924, and particularly during the month 
of October, and after inspecting the pass-books of Mr. Gregory and Mrs. Dyne, 
we find no evidence to support the hypothesis that their operations had any 
relation to the publication of the Zinoviev letter or were planned to derive 
advantage therefrom. 

It is clear that the operations were conducted on no systematic plan; the 
dealings in the month of October, though somewhat larger in volume, were not 
abnormal in comparison with the preceding months; the individual trans- 
actions can all be explained by the ordinary factors known to the public at large, 
and they afford no ground for supposing that either Mr. Gregory or Mrs. Dyne 
contemplated bringing off any special financial coup. The record of transactions 
initiated or closed between the 10th October and the 6th November, a period 
which includes both the arrival of the Zinoviev document in the Foreign Office 
and the resignation of the Government, seems to us to speak for itself. It is 
as follows: 


New CommitMEnts (Forward Sales or Purchases). 


oo Operation. Date of Closing. Loss. Profit. 
£ £ 
13 Oct. .. | Purchase of 5,000,000 fes. .. | 1 Dee., 1924 .. 716) — 

a 6 and 13 Nov. - 501 
ee Sale of 10,000,000 fes. { 8 Dec. ih 403 hia 
20 ,, .. | Sale of 2,000,000 fes. .. | 5 Nov. .. | 1,382; — 
22 ,, .. | Purchase of 5,000,000 fes. .. | 1 Dec. 5 235 —- 

Oup CoMMITMENTS CLOSED. 

Date of Contract. Date of Closing. Closing Operation. | Loss. Profit. 
| £ £ 

19Sept. .. | 10 Oct. .. | Sale of 4,100,000 fes. .. <a 1,338 

7 and 8 Oct. 10 and 15 Oct. | Purchase of 8,000,000 fes. ..' — 496 

23 June o> | 24 Oct. .. | Sale of 4,000,000 fes. .. -, 4565| — 

500,000 fes. (Brussels) [f ” 
8 Oct. rae! 7 eae .. | Sale of 4,000,000 fes. .. | — 186 
sy .. | 6 Nov. .. | Sale of 1,500,000 fes. .. a — 75 


It will be seen that of the new commitments entered into by Mrs. Dyne 
(whether or not Mr. Gregory was interested in them) within the period none were 
closed before the 5th November, and the sale effected on that date resulted in 
& loss of £1,382. One old commitment entered into as long ago as the 23rd June 
actually matured on the 24th October, but the closing sale, sc far from realizing 
& profit, resulted in the heaviest loss of the month, viz., £4,565. Nor is there 
any indication that between October 1924 and the present time Mr. Gregory 
has had the disposition of any substantial sum of money of which the source 
and origin are not accounted for. 
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Lastly, it is pertinent to ask in what way the publication of the Zinoviev 
document could possibly have affected the course of foreign exchange. In 
the case of the French exchange, to which Mrs. Dyne’s dealings in October were 
almost exclusively confined, it is clear that, in fact, it did not do so; and the 
bankers who gave evidence before us were emphatic in saying that in 1924 it 
would have been wholly unreasonable to anticipate that political events in 
this country, even a General Election or change of Government, would have had 
any effect at all upon foreign currency. In other words, such events, whether 
natural or engineered, were quite worthless for speculative purposes to a 
gambler in exchange. It is possible that this consideration might not apply 
with equal force in the case of speculative transactions in Stock Exchange 
securities; but there is no indication of any such transactions by Mr. Gregory, 
and we are satisfied that there were no transactions at or about this period 
either by himself or by Mrs. Dyne which could in any way be related to the 
Zinoviev document, or to any information connected with it. 

Some suspicion has attached to Mr. Gregory merely because the letter to 
the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires was signed by him ‘‘in the absence of the Secretary 
of State.” This, however, was in conformity with Foreign Office practice, 
and it is clear to us, after hearing the evidence of Sir William Tyrrell and others, 
that it would have been unusual for Sir Eyre Crowe or anyone but the head 
of the department dealing with the matter (in this case the Northern Depart- 
ment) to have signed the letter. The evidence, indeed, satisfies us that Mr. 
Gregory received direct instructions from Sir Eyre Crowe to sign and despatch 
the letter, and that to one of his colleagues in the Northern Department Mr. 
Gregory, after receiving those instructions, repeated a doubt which he had 
already expressed to Sir Eyre Crowe whether on political grounds the decision 
was & wise one. 

It has also been asked why the letter was handed to the Press and why 
there was no telephone communication with Mr. MacDonald during the 25th. 
The answer to the first question is that Sir Eyre Crowe directed that the letter 
should be published, and it will be seen from what we have said above that it 
was common ground that, if the letter was sent to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires 
at all, it was to be published simultaneously in the Press. The answer to the 
second question appears to be that, as Sir Eyre Crowe seems to have satisfied 
himself as to the wishes of the Secretary of State, there was no occasion to 
telephone; but we may observe that it would, in any case, have been for Sir 
Eyre Crowe to telephone to the Secretary of State if occasion required and not 
for Mr. Gregory. 

It is only necessary after what we have said above to make a few comments 
on some of the statements contained in the statutory declaration, which it is 
now possible to view in their proper perspective. In so far as the statements 
are alleged to have been made by Mrs. Dyne, they are, of course, no evidence 
against Mr. Gregory. We say frankly that we do not believe that Mrs. Dyne 
ever said on the 25th October or at any time that ‘“‘ Mr. Gregory did it when the 
Prime Minister’s back was turned,’”’ unless she was merely repeating current 
gossip. Nor could Mrs. Dyne have said on the 27th October that ‘“‘ Mr. Mac- 
Donald had got thrown out and that Mr. Gregory had made his name.”’ The 
General Election was not yet over, and the alleged remark, if made at all, looks 
more like a garbled version of some such observation as that ‘‘ Mr. MacDonald 
will be thrown out and Mr. Gregory’s name will be connected with it.”” In any 
event, both the alleged statements are quite worthless as evidence on which any 
charge, or even suspicion can be based. 

The alleged Russian who called at Mrs. Dyne’s house in company with 
Mr. Gregory was, we are satisfied, not a Russian at all, but a foreign diplomat 
of another nationality, who had long been a personal friend of Mr. Gregory and 
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his family. And in connexion with the visit of this gentleman, it is sufficient 
to say that the laughing remark alleged to have been made by Mr. Gregory, 
“Come on into the plot,” is perhaps as good a proof as any that no plot existed; 
for so damning an invitation would scarcely have been given in the presence 
of one of the household staff. If made at all, it was no doubt a jesting reference 
to rumours which had already begun to circulate. 

We are satisfied that there is not the slightest foundation for any of the 
suspicions which have, in our opinion, most unjustly attached to Mr. Gregory 
in connexion with the events of the 24th and 25th October, 1924, and we beg 
to report accordingly. 

We think in conclusion that we shall not be travelling outside our terms of 
reference if, as three Civil Servants of some experience and jealous for the honour 
and traditions of the Service, we indicate what we conceive to be the principles 
which should regulate the conduct of Civil Servants—whether engaged in Home 
Departments or on diplomatic missions—in their relation to the public. 

His Majesty’s Civil Service, unlike other great professions, is not and cannot 
in the nature of things be an autonomous profession. In common with the 
Royal Navy, the Army, and the Royal Air Force, it must always be subject 
to the rules and regulations laid down for its guidance by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. This written code is, in the case of the Civil Service, to be found not only 
in the Statutes but also in Orders in Council, Treasury Circulars, and other 
directions which may from time to time be promulgated; but over and above 
these the Civil Service, like every other profession, has its unwritten code of 
ethics and conduct for which the most effective sanction lies in the public opinion 
of the Service itself, and it is upon the maintenance of a sound and healthy 
public opinion within the Service that its value and efficiency chiefly depend. 

The first duty of a Civil Servant is to give his undivided allegiance to the 
State at all times and on all occasions when the State has a claim upon his 
services. With his private activities the State is in general not concerned, so 
long as his conduct therein is not such as to bring discredit upon the Service of 
which he is a member. But to say that he is not to subordinate his duty to 
his private interests, nor to make use of his official position to further those 
interests, is to say no more than that he must behave with common honesty. 
The Service exacts from itself a higher standard, because it recognizes that the 
State is entitled to demand that its servants shall not only be honest in fact, 
but beyond the reach of suspicion of dishonesty. It was laid down by one of 
His Majesty’s Judges in a case some few years ago that it was not merely of 
some importance but of fundamental importance that in a Court of Law justice 
should not only be done, but should manifestly and undoubtedly be seen to be 
done; which we take to mean that public confidence in the administration of 
justice would be shaken if the least suspicion, however ill-founded, were allowed 
to arise that the course of legal proceedings could in any way be influenced by 
improper motives. We apply without hesitation an analogous rule to other 
branches of the public service. A Civil Servant is not to subordinate his duty 
to his private interests; but neither is he to put himself in a position where his 
duty and his interests conflict. He is not to make use of his official position 
to further those interests; but neither is he so to order his private affairs as to 
allow the suspicion to arise that a trust has been abused or a confidence betrayed. 
These obligations are, we do not doubt, universally recognized throughout the 
whole of the Service; if it were otherwise, its public credit would be diminished 
and its usefulness to the State impaired. 

It follows that there are spheres of activity legitimately open to the ordinary 
citizen in which the Civil Servant can play no part, or only a limited part. He 
is not to indulge in political or party controversy, lest by so doing he should 
appear no longer the disinterested adviser of Ministers or able impartially to 
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execute their policy. He is bound to maintain a proper reticence in discussing 
public affairs and more particularly those with which his own Department is 
concerned. And lastly, his position clearly imposes upon him restrictions in 
matters of commerce and business from which the ordinary citizen is free. 

Between the regular investment or management of a private fortune on the 
one hand, and speculative transactions in stocks, exchange or commodities 
on the other, there are obviously numerous gradations, and it may often be difficult 
to draw the precise line of demarcation between what is lawful and what is 
prohibited; it may even be inadvisable to make the attempt, because many 
things, though lawful, may yet be inexpedient. But some transactions fall 
indubitably on one side of the line rather than upon the other. It might well 
be desirable for a Civil Servant in all circumstances to avoid transactions wholly 
speculative in character; but where he is employed in any Department to which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the public attribute the power of obtaining special 
information, such as the future course of political or financial events likely to 
affect the rise and fall of markets, then we assert unhesitatingly that participa- 
tion in such transactions is not only undesirable or inexpedient, but wrong. 
The knowledge that Civil Servants so employed are engaged in them could not 
fail to shock public confidence at home, and, especially if matters of foreign 
exchange are involved, to produce a deplorable effect upon opinion abroad. 

We content ourselves with laying down these general principles, which we 
do not seek to elaborate into any detailed code, if only for the reason that their 
application must necessarily vary according to the position, the Department, 
and the work of the Civil Servant concerned. Practical rules for the guidance 
of social conduct depend also as much upon the instinct and perception of the 
individual as upon cast-iron formulas; and the surest guide will, we hope, always 
be found in the nice and jealous honour of Civil Servants themselves. The 
public expects from them a standard of integrity and conduct not only inflexible 
but fastidious, and has not been disappointed in the past. We are confident 
that we are expressing the view of the Service when we say that the public 
have a right to expect that standard, and that it is the duty of the Service 
to see that the expectation is fulfilled. 


Treasury Chambers, 
Whitehall, S.W., 
February 25, 1928. 


‘ 
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MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S REPLY TO THE 
ZINOVIEFF LETTER 


[WE append Mr. MacDonald’s letter to M. Rakovsky which 
was sent to the Press by Sir Eyre Crowe after having been 
submitted to Mr. MacDonald, and altered by him but not 
initialled. Sir Eyre Crowe learnt that the Zinovieff letter 
was to be published, and thought that Mr. MacDonald’s 
reply should be published at the same time. Mr. MacDonald 
was away electioneering.—Ep1rTor, N.R.] 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD TO M. RAKOVSKY, 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
October 24, 1924, 


Sm,—1. I have the honour to invite your attention to the enclosed copy of 
a letter which has been received by the Central Committee of the British Com- 
munist Party from the Presidiurn of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International, over the signature of M. Zinovieff, the President, dated 
September 15th. The letter contains instructions to British subjects to work 
for the violent overthrow of existing institutions in this country, and for the 
subversion of His Majesty’s armed forces as a means to that end. 

2. It is my duty to inform you that His Majesty’s Government cannot 
allow this propaganda, and must regard it as a direct interference from outside 
in British domestic affairs. 

3. Ne one who understands the constitution and the relationships of the 
Communist International will doubt its intimate connection and contact with 
the Soviet Government. No Government will ever tolerate an arrangement 
with a foreign Government, by which the latter is in formal diplomatic relations 
of a correct kind with it, whilst at the same time a propagandist body organically 
connected with that foreign Government encourages and even orders subjects 
of the former to plot and plan revolutions for its overthrow. 

Such conduct is not only a grave departure from the rules of international 
comity, but a violation of specific and solemn undertakings repeatedly given 
to His Majesty’s Government. 

4. So recently as June 4th of last year the Soviet Government made the 
following solemn agreement with His Majesty’s Government: 


The Soviet Government undertakes not to support with funds or in 
any other form persons or bodies or agencies or institutions whose aim is 
to spread discontent or to foment rebellion in any part of the British 
Empire ... and to impress upon its officers and officials the full and 
continuous observance of these conditions. 


5. Moreover, in the Treaty which His Majesty’s Government recently con- 
cluded with your Government, still further provision was made for the faithful 
execution of an analogous undertaking which is essential to the existence of 
good and friendly relations between the two countries. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment mean that these undertakings shall be carried out both in the letter and 
in the spirit, and it cannot accept the contention that whilst the Soviet Govern- 
ment undertakes obligations a political body as powerful as itself is to be 
allowed to conduct a propaganda and support it with money which is in direct 
Violation of the official agreement. 
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The Soviet Government either has or has not the power to make such 
agreements. If it has the power it is its duty to carry them out and see that 
the other parties are not deceived. If it has not this power, and if responsi- 
bilities which belong to the State in other countries are, in Russia, in the keeping 
of private and irresponsible bodies, the Soviet Government ought not to make 
agreements which it knows it cannot carry out. 

6. I should be obliged if you would be good enough to let me have the obser- 
vations of your Government on this subject without delay. 

I have the honour to be, with high consideration, Sir, your obedient servant 
(in the absence of the Secretary of State), 

J. D. Grecory. 


M, C, Rakovsky. 


- 


—_ 


